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“And there were in the same country shep‘ierds watch 
ing, and keeping the night-watches over th ir flock. And. 
behold an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the bright- 
ness of God shone round about them, and they feared with 
a great fear. And the angel said unto them: Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, that 
shall be to all people; for this day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. in the city of David. And 
this shall be a sign unto vou. You shall find the infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger. And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly army praising God, and saying: Glory to God 
in the highest: and on earth peace to men of good will.’ 
(Luke ii., 1-14.) 


It would be a good idea 
at this time to write the 
above quotation from the 
Gospel of Christmas, in some 
conspicuous position on the 
blackboard, allowing it to re- 
main until the holidays. In 


Christmas Bells 


beard tbe bells on Cbrist= and shake off the drowsy 


founded with ability—and unfortunately it too often leads 
to worldly success. The relations and duty of the child 
(and man) to society. the town, the state, the country, 
and to mankind, should be taught as living subjects and 
not as mere lessons to be learned; and the place to begin 
it is right in the schoolroom, in the relations with fellow- 
pupils and teachers and the community in which they 
live. If these matters are properly taught, even those 
who leave school in the years of childhood will carry with 
them into life a svirit of thoughtfulness for others that 
will be a guide in making the decisions that must be made 
by all citizens and voters. A feeling of the duty to so- 
ciety and the state can be and must be impressed upon 
the minds of the school children. 


Recess periods should not 
be abolished in winter. Dur 
ing these months, more than 
at any other time of the 
year, there is need for pupils 
to get out into the fresh air 


conjunction with it there ( “mas Dap feeling resulting from the 
might be sketched the scene warm and vitiated atmos- 
depicted ta the Obepel—an- “Their old tamiltar carols phere of the classroom. 


gels appearing before the 
shepherds, and the Star of 
Bethlehem shining in the 
eastern sky—a large picture 
of which anpears towards the 
middle of this number. 

A still better idea. for 
those who want the proper 
Christmas spirit to prevail in 
the school during the lase 


And wild and sweet 
The words repeat ventilation of the room by 


SN} Of peace on earth, good opening wide all the win- 


Hnd thougbt bow, as tbe day bad come; 
The belfries of all Christendom 


play, These few minutes of recess 
give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to effect a complete 


dows. The reason usually 
will to men! assigned for 
the recess period in winter 
is that the children run the 
risk of catching cold by go0- 


days of the term. is to ar had rolled along ing out. There is practically 
range a crib—a_ miniature no danger of this if they are 
representation of the manger The unbroken song required to put on. their 


scene in Bethlehem, setting 
it up in some central location 
in the building. where all the 
classes mav see it. 

The Christmas. dialogs, 
carols and hymns to be founa 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from nigbt to day, 
A voice, a cbime, 


Of peace on earth, good will to men! wraps. | Make the recess 


period five minutes longer in 
winter to allow for the put- 
ting on and taking off o1 
wraps. The time given to 
recess is time well spent, for 


elsewhere in this issue. wil! : the pupils come back re 
be of service in preparing a A chant sublime freshed, keen and eager for 
little program for the last Of peace on earth, good will to men! work. If they are kept in 


day. If the regular music 
for these hymns is not known 
to the teacher, no trouble 
should be experienced in 
adapting an appropriate air. s 


It is not expected that the 
science of sovernment and 
political economv will be 
taught in the lower grades o1 
our schools, although that is where they are most needed. 
for the vote of the grammar-school and primary-school 
“graduate” is as powerful as that of the college graduate, 
and such voters are far more numerous; but there are 
many features of social economy that can be taught in 
the lower schools and the precepts of good government 
can be shown, and striking examples may be brought up 
to foster these precepts in children’s minds. When the 
future voter is taught that the ballot is a trust placed in 
his hands by the community, and for the good of the 
community, he is not so likely to become an automaton 
in voting. 

The child is too seldom taught that the way in which 
he does his little tasks is really making his character. 
Mere smartness, and greedy activity, is too often con- 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead; nor dotb he sleep! 

The Wrong sball fail, 

The Rigbt prevail, 
Wiitb peace on earth, good will to men!’ 


the room during the entire 
session they are in no condi- 
tion for profitable work dur- 
ing the last hour or so, 


Parables, anecdotes and 
fables have long been recog- 
nized as most effective means 
to the inculcation of princi- 
ples of truth and wisdom. 
“Modern educators,” says Rev. Wm. O’Brien, Pardow, 
S. J.. “insist a great deal on ‘object lessons,’ and possibly 
they fancy that they have invented this method of vivid, 
realistic teaching. There was, however. a teacher who 
came on earth nearly two thousand year ago. It was His 
divine mission to transmit to mankind whatsoever He had 
heard from the Father. This teacher of teachers, as well 
as Teacher of the little ones, taught by object lessons. 
‘Consider the lilies of the field,” He said, ‘see how they 
grow.’ ‘Look at the birds of the air!’ And the wise man 
had said in the Old Testament: ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard, and consider her ways.’”’ 


— henry Ul. Lonafelle, 


Most children consider it a privilege to help the teach- 
er; they often ask, “Please may I wash the blackboard?” 
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or “May I clean the erasers?” They are always ready to 
do numerous little things that need to be done about the 
schoolroom. Select two or three “helpers,” give them 
charge of the blackboards, erasers, book shelves, etc. Let 
them serve for a week, then choose others. Many a les 
son in system and neatness may incidentally be taught in 
this way. Some children learn their only lessons in neat- 
ness at school. Do not neglect to let your “helpers” 
know that they have been a real help to you and that you 
appreciate their assistance. 

Arithmetic is one of the fundamental branches of tlic 
elementary school curriculum. The present tendency in 
arithmetical pedagogy is to minimize the culture value and 
to emphasize the practical value of number training. This 
tendency arises trom the demand for greater accuracy, 
more skill and increased rapidity, with less form, less rote 
method, less unimportant, irrational, cumbersome and com 
plex work in computation. To accomplish these ends, 
however, it is not necessary to destroy the pedagogical im- 
portance of arithmetic. In fact, simpler methods and sim- 
pler processes will give the mind greater freedom, and will 
not only result in more ease in the solution of mechanicak 
problems, but will also develop minds capable of grappling 
with every day problems. Thought building should not be 
submerged by figure building. The art of doing should 
precede the mastery of the science of numbers. but it 
should not supplant it altogether, otherwise pupils become 
mere mechanical machines. Pupit!s should be taught to an- 
alyze problems not only for their immediate use but to 
train their minds to cope with the perplexing conditions 
that confront them in life and thus help them to reach 
speedier conclusions. They will thus be given greater 
power of observation, attention, preception, conception, 
judgment, reason. Therefore in teaching arithmetic both 
ends should be kept in view. 


The cardinal aims of language teaching are to have 
pupils express thought and feeling clearly, correctly, for- 
cibly, interestingly; and to inculcate an appreciation of 
literature. These ends can not be accomplished by tech- 
nical grammar. Technical grammar with its often tortuous 
and torturous drills should be incidental up to the gram- 
mar grades. Art precedes science in language formation, 
hence pupils should learn to form sentences in the English 
language before they learn the philological laws that gov- 
ern the relation of sentences. Later in the course, as a 
help to correct expression, to make nice syntactical dis- 
tinctions, to interpret literature, to stimulate thought. the 
science of the language may occupy a more important place. 
It will be found, however, that by this time many tech- 
nical snarls will have been unraveled, and what remains 
may be readily taught. In the elementary schools the 
creative and literary phrases should be »rominent, the 
structural should be incidental. Pupils should be taught 
to talk and to write. and also to read good literature. To 
accomplish this practice in doing—in the art of language 

is paramount. 


The correlation of the activities of men makes history. 
the trend given these activities by the earth is the more 
essential side of geography. Naturally then there is great 
variance between localities in their richness in the joint 
field illustrations of these two studies. We may feel that 
our city or town was founded so recently that it has little 
local history. But let the class visit the oldest building; 
among other queries occasioned b- this place of historic 
interest arises the reason for its location; the explanation 
may or may not account also for the town’s location. The 
child should early understand that centers of population 
are not of accidental distribution. Again, a trip to a flour 
mill affords the ‘right opportunity for fixing the history of 
the shifting of the milling industry in this country. Some 
facts connected with the history of railroads will be more 
to the point after the children have inspected a freight 
house, noting what is being shipped and received, the cars 
of various companies. ete. Tf your revion is one rich in 
historie associations, so much the better; strategic points 
in colonization or in war are seldom divorced from geo- 
graphic causes. 


In letter writing and composition work. always remem- 
ber that: 

Time clauses invariably come first in a sentence. “He 
came at last” should be “.\t last he came.” 


However” should not be used as the introductory word 
of a sentence, but should come in the first natural pause. 

Avoid “split” or “cleft” infinitives; bring your proposi- 
tion and verb together. “To merrily shout” should be 
“To shout merrily.” 

“So” and “such” invariably require a “that” clause. 
“He is so good” is not a sentence. It requires something 
more to complete the meaning—"that | like him.” 

“Which” should have a definite antecedent. “He came. 
which pleased us,” is not sanctioned by good usage. “He 
came, a fact which pleased us,” is much better. 

When two nouns, entirely separate in meaning, occur 
in a sentence, the article must be repeated. Do not say, 
“A man and women passed,” but “A man and a woman 
passed.” ‘ 

“\Vhich” should not be used as a demonstrative; it is 
a relative pronoun. “I came early, which fact pleased my 
wife,” is not a good sentence. “I came early, a fact which 
pleased my wiie,” is a vast improvement. 

“Only” should immediately precede the word or phrase 
it modifies. “He only laughed to ~lease her’ means that 
he refused to please her in any wa~ except by laughing, 
when the probable idea of the writer is that he laughed 
only to please her ana for no other reason. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN THE SCHOOL. 

This is the season of epidemics and contagious diseases, 
and already in several of the larger cities of the country 
cases are sO numerous in certain districts as to necessitate 
the closing of some of the schools. In places where there 
is no regular medical inspection of the school children, the 
danger of an epidemic is greater and teachers should be on 
the lookout for suspicious cases of illness among their 
pupils. This year scarlet fever seems to be the most 
prevalent disease. Dr. George P. Barth chief medical in- 
spector of schools in Milwaukee, gives the following symp- 
toms of scarlet fever as an aid to teachers in detecting 
cases in time: 

“The child will appear listless, with flushed face and 
bright eyes; perhaps have a vomiting snell; complain of 
headache or sore throat; or slump down in the seat; or 
show a constant tendency to rest his head on his arms on 
the desk. 

“Patients. prematurely returning to school convalescent 
from unsuspected scarlet fever, may exhibit scaling hands, 
discharging ears. large glands at the angle of the jaw and 
prominent red elevations on the ton~ue. 

“Important! Every case of sore throat should be re 
garded with suspicion and the child submitted to the medi 
cal inspector for diagnosis at the earliest nossible moment.” 

“Scarlet fever is an infectious disease,” says Dr. Ruh 
land, the bacteriologist. “We ao not know exactly what 
organism is responsible for it. The symptoms are in the 
usner respiratory tract, in the throat. It is advisable to 
give antiseptic treatment of even a slight throat trouble. 
This might stop the disease, but it is by no mer s certain 
\side from the throat trouble, the disease shows itself in 
a searlet rash and it frequently results in inflammation of 
the kidneys, which is its most serious commlication. It is 
classified with the diseases of children, but adults may bx 
infected with it. 

“The germs of any contagious disease ma> be taken in 
by breathing, but other channels of infection are also 
known. Influenza or grippe, pneumonia, diphtheria, sore 
throat and whooping cough are no doubt often contracted 
by a healthy person drinking from the same cup lately 
used by those just recovered from sickness.” 

General cleanliness is advised by the health authorities 
asaprotection against scarlet fever. his ap»lies particu 
larly to the hands of children and to articles they handle. 
Here are some of the health rules for schools: 

Do not put pins in your mouth. Do not hold money 
in your mouth. Do not put your fingers in your mouth. 
Do not put pencils in your mouth or wet them with your 
lips. Do not wet your fingers in your mouth when turning 
the leaves of books. Do not swap parts of apples, candy. 
chewing gum, whistles half-eaten food, or anything that 
is to be put into the mouth. 


HAVE YOU REMITTED YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR? 
If not it will be necessary to do so this month in order 
to get the benefit of the $1.00 rate. After December, be- 


ginn'ng January 1, 1910, the price to those still owing will 
be $1.25. 
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USE OF STORIES IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
The best of all stories are Biblical stories. Erom an 
intelligent and comprehensive study of the various stories 
contained in the Old Testament, such as the death of 
Abel, the deluge, the dove sent out by Noah, the preserva- 
tion of Moses, the fiery serpents, ete., the children will 
perceive the connection and interpendence of the various 
parts of the sacred book with one another, and their com- 
mon reference to the scheme of salvation which the Old 
Testament proves and records. 

Next to Biblical episodes, the stories are those found 


in church history and in lives of the saints. Such nar- 
rations not merely interest the children, but likewise 
stimulate their will power and fire of their hearts with 


It is a fact that this rich mine of material 
suitable for catechism stories is not made use of as gen- 
erally by our teachers as one might at first suppose. The 
lives of the saints. especially, are too often ivnored; yet 


holy ardor. 


they will be found to yield some of the richest material 
for story-telling. The teacher should familiarize himself 
with lives of the saints and be able to draw upon his 


knowledge thereof when occasion arises. Stories founded 
on the lives of the saints should always be preferred to 
stories dealing with the pagan philosophers and moral 
men of the ancient world, because ‘the former are the far 
more adequate embodiment of true Catholic ideals. At 
its best, the virtue of an Agis, a Brutus or a Plato was 
purely natural and invariably one-sided; that of a Poly- 
carp. a Francis or a Patrick was supernatural in its nature 
and well-rounded in its development. 

Stories calculated to edify and instruct the pupils should 
be employed to the exclusion of those intended merely 
to amuse. Amusement is well enough in its own place, 
but that place is not found in the precarious moments set 
aside for instruction in Christian doctrine. Hence, stories 
remotely connected with the lesson and which do not 
possess a practical value as aids in the comprehension 
of the text should not be told. 

—‘Leslie Stanton”® 


KNOWING THE CHILD. 

A thorough knowledge of child-nature is requisite for 
the Christian teacher, for the educative action should tend 
to give both a general impetus to the nupils and an in- 
dividual direction to ideas, sentiments, and habits of every 
child composing the class. If the general nrinciples of 
direction are the same in its essential constitution, how 
varied, then, is the manner of applying them to each child! 
Here is precisely where the educator’s error lies, when 
he is ignorant of the way of knowing how to take each 
child and direct him properly. J B. de la Salle fully 
understood the importance of the comprehensive study 
of child nature. He said: “Discern the manner in which 
to act towards pupils. Experience teaches that men, and 
especially children, can not be directed in the same way; 
some require great mildness, while others need to be di- 
rected with firmness. There are those who demand creat 
patience, while others need to be stimulated: some re- 
quire to be rebuked sharplv to correct them of their faults. 
and others need constantly to be watched lest they go 
astray or lose themselves. This varied conduct must de- 
pend upon our knowledge and discernment.” 

—From “The Christian Teacher Encouraged.” 
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THE UTILITY OF REVIEWS. 

As to the frequency and regularity of reviews, there is 
room for great difference of opinion. Many teachers 
prefer a weekly, while others advocate a monthly review. 
There seems to be no good reason really whv a slight re- 
view should not take place daily. Fvery day’s acquisition 


of knowledge should be so clear in the mind of the learner 
that he reed not fear to he avestioned on the day 
week following. 


or the 


Unquestionably, the most valuable re- 


views are those which are held daily, though to these it 
may be well to add the weekly review, in which only the 


essential and most important part of the week’s work 
should be discussed or examined, 
There need be no formal method of conducting these 


reviews, apart from the ordinary method of questioning, 
though the teacher should always hold himself in readi- 
ness to correct any errors he may detect or answer any 
question that may be asked on points not fully or clearly 
comprehended by the pupils.—“E. H. M.” 


ON CLASS SINGING. 

How does the child learn to sing? Not by learning 
many rules, studying processes, and reasoning them out, 
but by hearing other singers and imitating. He will get 
some bad tones, doubtless, but he gets the idea of melody 
and rhythm, notices different tones, and when later he 
becomes somewhat proficient in the scale, which he has 
learned by hearing others, it is a pleasure for him to 
read at sight, to analyze airs and exercises, and to apply 
the do-re-mi to them. In doing this, he seems to be dis- 
covering something new. He becomes a sight-reader and 
builds right up from his early foundation. 

Our point is this, the child’s musical education is best 
begun with class singing, in school, on the do-re-mi system, 
with enough simple rote songs, at the very commence- 
ment to keep the interest alive, and start the ear in mnsical 
effects. Patriotic and national airs should be chosen in 
pjreference to others, also songs of the seasons in which 
children delight. Each lesson from the very first, should 
have something to really attract the attention of the child. 
These points that appeal to the child will carry along with 
them, some of the dryer points of study. The man or 
woman who caanot meet this test, should never teach 
children. 


—Sister Nolosco, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE TEACHING OF TEMPERANCE. 

You can never curb the will of man by force. Influence 
must be brought to mould that will. The earlier the will 
is brought under submission the better. There are more 
than a million children in the parochial schools in this 
country. From their youthful years they are trained to 
self-denial. No meat on Friday, doing without sugar 
during Lent, ete., all this will help them to realize that 
there is virtue in self-denial. This is established in youth. 

Conquering self brings with it more than earthly reward. 
The knowledge of the practice of self-denial is a thousand 
times more beneficial than the effect of alcoholic charts and 
similar instruction in public schools. I do not believe that 
the presentation of the evils of alcohol by charts, ete., is 
the best thing for the child. It brings the evil before the 
mind, and in this way often brings the thought, “How 
can I prevent the effects. while indulging in the evil?” 
Where the love of virtue is not instilled, there is no 
object for self-denial. 

—V. Rev. Dean O’Brien, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HOW TO REACH THE HEART OF A BOY. 

1. Study his parentage and home influences. 

2. Observe closely his likes and dislikes 
temper. companions, reading. 
3. Converse often with him in a friendly way. 
4. Ask as to his purposes and ambitions. 
5. Lend him books. 

6. Interest yourself in his sports. 

7. Speak to him of the lessons in the lives of 
men. 

8. Tell him of your own struggles in boyhood or girl- 
hood with adverse circumstances. 

9. In brief, be his friend. 


aptitudes 


good 


—“Teacher.” 
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MAKING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION EFFECTIVE. 

No teachers today think of confining themselves to 
just the questions in the book, whether in secular or 
religious instruction. No teachers think of asking questions 
in regular class routine, viz.,first, second, third. It there 
are any who do such things, they are not teachers: they 
are automata. 

Science, we know, has made giant strides. and science 
has chiefly followed inductive methods. Might not re- 
ligious instruction make greater strides by a little more 
induction? 

Most children, for instance. who have commenced the 
catechism, will easily answer that “Christ lived so long 
on earth to show us the way to heaven by his instructions 
and example,” but most of them will falter if asked to 
relate some of the instruction and example. How many 
children know what they are talking about when in an- 
swer to the question, “Why is Jesus Christ true God?” 
they answer. “Jesus Christ is true God lecause He is 
the true and only Son of God the Father’? Some of 
the words and works by which He proved that He was 
God will be both more intelligible and more easily re- 
membered. 

There are some people married outside the Church 
because they remember that the sixth commandment of 
the Church forbids marriages with non-Catholics. There 
are those who remember that a commandment requires 
them to contribute to the support of their pastors, and 
they will help a bazaar or some other religious enter- 
prise a thousand miles away, but will not identify them- 
selves with the work and interest of their own parish. 
There are numbers of children who can sing off the 
corporal works of mercy. but will not contribute a cent 
from their superfluous expenses to feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirsty, or clothe the naked. 

From this would follow that our children should be 
taught a litthe more by doing. There is no reason why 
Catholic school or church should not have its childreu’s 
charitable society, and there are a great many reasons 
why it should. 

Finally. many modern questions have sprung up since 
the catechism was prepared and enjoined by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

Aetheism and agnosticism indulge in more rampant and 
outspoken blasphemy. Most secular papers are slaves to 
their demands. This emphasises more and more the neces- 
sity of papers that will not pollute the sanctity of the 
home. 

Socialism, good, bad and indifferent: the increased cost 
of sustenance; extravagance and high pressure living. and 
their corollaries, are subjects that influence the faith and 
morals of modern life, and cannot be ignored in any ade- 
quate system of religious instruction. 

—Rev. J. F. Nicholson, Houston, Texas. 


MANNER OF TEACHING CATECHISM. 


Begin with the smallest children. and do not wait until 
they can read and study the catechism. Teach them how 
to make the sign of the cross, how to say the principal 
Catholic prayers correctly distinctly. Open their 
young hearts (which are naturally religious) to the love 
and reverence for the great Father in heaven. Show them 
how He hears their prayers. because He is ever near them. 
Speak to them of the boundless love of God’s eternal Son 
by pointing to the eruecifix and to the wounds on hands 
and fect and side. Tell them of His blessed Mother, who 
is also their Mother. Remind them of the holy angels 
that follow them everywhere. A few good. pious pictures 

if possible. colored——will suggest plenty of obiect lessons 
that will sink deeply into their souls. i 

Tn the second and third school year the principal truths 
of religion should be taught in connection with Bible 
history. Tet it be a historical religious instruction. Com- 
mence with the small edition of Schuster’s well-illustrated 
Bible History, and after three months introduce the cate- 


chism which is prescribed by diocesan statute. Bible 
history must remain the principal object of religion. In 
the fourth and fifth year the regular catechism class should 
be given in the synthetic form. The catechist must use 
his utmost care, even with the smallest children, that they 
receive a correct impression of the truth. The language 
in which catechism is to be taught, whether in English, 
German, French, etc., depends on the child and not on the 
will of the catechist; the welfare of the child should decide 
this question. 

See that the children attend the daily Mass, if at all 
possible. Assemble them in school, and from there make 
them come to church, in rank and file. In entering take 
holy water and genuflect. They go to their proper places, 
where they remain in silence the whole time. Have them 
under supervision of religious or some trustworthy per- 
sons, but do not keep them on their knees constantly. 
Assign them comfortable seats, and-place them in full 
view of the altar so that they can watch the priest. Tell 
them what the ringing of the bell signifies, and the moving 
of the book. The grown people, and especially the servers 
at the altar and the sexton, should set the children an 
example of good behavior in church. Teach them how to 
assist with interior devotion. St. Thomas gives three 
methods of assisting at Mass: mere pious assistance, with 
the intention of honoring God; paying attention to the 
meaning of the principal parts at least; meditating on the 
mysteries of the holy sacrifice in connection with the 
Passion. The age of the child will determine the method 
to be chosen. The educational effect of the daily Mass on 
the mind and heart of the child is simplv wonderful. 

Teach the children how to spend the dav in a Chris- 
tian manner; to bless themselves when awaking; to dress 
themselves modestly; to take holy water and then to kneel 
down, and to recite a few prayers, especially the Our 
Father and the Hail Mary, the Apostles’ Creed, the Acts 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity; to offer up all their words, 
thoughts, and deeds of the day to the greater glory of God, 
and to unite them with the sufferings and death of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ; to pray before and after meals; to make 
frequent aspirations during the day (for example, “Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, have mercy on me,” “Immaculate heart of 
Mary, pray for me,” “My holy angel, protect me”); to 
invoke the holy names of Jesus and Mary and Joseph in 
temptations; to examine their conscience at night and to 
make an act of perfect contrition; to sprinkle their bed 
with holy water, and to think of God and our bleseed 
Mother before falling asleep. Thus the children will be 
taught how to use the means that God has given us to lead 
a virtuous life and to attain the end for which He has 
placed us in the world. 


—Rt. Rev. William Stang, D. D. 


CHARACTER MAKING AND CHILD STUDY. 

In the building up of character it is necessary to know 
the child’s nature, to appreciate the effects of heredity, 
the child’s emotional character and tendency, the power 
of imatation, the best means to cherish good inclinations 
and check vicious impulses, the right sort of motives. the 
preservation of individuality while directing it properly. 
and the presentation of religious truth. We build best 
when we have thoroughtly familiarized ourselves with the 
cohesiveness of the materials we are to use. the character 
of the mortar, the strand of the cable, the effects of 
atmosphere and climate. the strain of weight and stone. 
To find the properties of all the materials, and the ~eculiar 
characteristics of combining one with the other. must be 
known to the mechanic who would build a structure that 
would serve the purpose for which it is built. As in the 
nature abotu us, so with the nature within us, character 
must be built out of the material at hand. Jn some natures 
there are splendid foundations, while in others nothing is 
present but weakness, the weakness of straw or stubble. 
with lack of power to resist the strain that may be placed 
upon it. Still we must never forget that in the building 
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of character the natural serves as the basis for super- 
natural, and the psychologist must have to estimate it as 
one of the powers in the saving strength that comes from 
regilgious training. The moral force must come not only 
from the goodness of the good nature, but also from the 
nature supenaturalized by the goodness of the grace of 
God. Hence, the supernatural must enter largely as an 
important factor in the building of human character. 


—Bishov Conaty. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


Mary! Immaculate! 
As the soft night-wind lulls the star-lit sea 
Thy pure and sweet sublimity 
Doth hush the soul with peace, and satiate. 
Thou who wert born 
More fair, more beautiful than Morn. 
When first she stoops to drink in silent bowers 
A thousand pearls from out a thousand flowers. 
Peerless! Immaculate! 
O Thou art as that star, that, nightfall done, 
Trembling awaits the coming of the sun! 
O Dawn most fair! O gently trembling Star! 
If thou art fair and wondrous fair to see. 
What must the lustre of the Noon-day be! 

—Francis X. Finegan, S. J. 


METHOD OF TEACHING PRACTICAL 
DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
By Rev. Edmund Hill, C. P. 


(A lesson for December-Month of Immaculate Conception) 

The child mind is peculiarly susceptible of this devo- 
tion. It learns the sweet names of Jesus and Mary to- 
gether, and the “Hail Mary” along with the “Our Father.” 

1. First, then the teacher should implant in the child- 
mind a great love and reverence for the title “Mother of 
God.” Let the child be drawn to look upon the Mystery 
of the Incarnation as the fountain-head of the Catholic 
religion. Let it be taught very carefully: 

(a) That the Second Person of the Adorable Trinity 
became the son of His own creature; that the Son of the 
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Eternal Father is equally the son of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, now that He is Man. 

(b) That this is what we mean when we call Mary 
“Mother of God”; that she is as truly the Mother of the 
Eternal Son as the First Person of the Trinity is His 
Father. 

2. Next, let the teacher impress upon the child-mind 
that the Blessed Virgin is our Mother too. 

(a) That Jesus Himself gave her to us as our Mother. 

(b) That we have the full right to call her our 
Mother, and the privilege to love her as such. 

(c) That, being our Mother, she in turn loves us; 
and with a greater and more tender than that of any 
earthly mother; and is personally interested in the salva- 
tion of each one of us. 

(d) That we need such a Mother as our Advocate 
with Jesus; because Jesus is not only our Savior bgut our 
Judge. How often, after offending Him, we deserve to 
remain unforgiven; but Mary can always secure His par- 
don for us. 

3. Thirdly, let the child be taught to go to Jesus 
through Mary. He came to us through Mary; and we 
can find no better or safer way of going to Him than 
through Her. 

(a) When we pray to Him, we should always say 
first, “With Thee and through Thee, dearest Mother, 
let me come to Jesus now and always, that He may re- 
ceive me graciously.” This is particularly to be said when 
we visit our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

(b) So, again, when we hear Mass, les us place our- 
selves at Our Blessed Lady’s side, as she stood by the 
Cross while her Divine Son hung and died upon it. 

(c) And when we are preparing for the Sacrament of 
Penance, let us be sure to ask her protection and help that 
we make a worthy confession and not fail to obtain God’s 
forgiveness. 

(d) Once again, when approaching Holy Communion, 
what can we do better than to ask our dearest Mother to 
lend us her Heart to receive Jesus with? Let us offer to 
Our Lord His sinless Mother’s heart with all its perfect 
love and dispositions at the moment when she became 
His mother and in all her Communion. Jesus told Sister 
St. Peter, the Carmelite, to do this very thing as a prep- 
aration for Communion. 

4. Fourthly, there are certain little prayers—‘aspira- 
tions” or “ejaculations,” as they are called—which a child 
can easily learn. Here are two: 

“Sweet Heart of Mary, be my salvation!” 
“Immaculate Heart of Mary, be my refuge!” 

Quite distinct; and each indulgenced 300 dys. 

The first can be said at all times, as when we hear 
the clock strike; the second is particularly useful in mo- 
ments of temptation or of danger, or after falling into sin. 

“Mary, Mother of Mercy, pray for me !” is another 
which goes very well with “My Jesus. Mercy!” 

5. Lastly, a child will readily understand the practice 
of giving to our Heavenly Mother, and through her to 
Jesus. 

In making our “morning offering” in the beautiful 
“Apostleship of Prayer.” we say, “O, Jcsus, . offer Thee 
through the Immaculate Heart of Mary, all my prayers, 
work and sufferings of this day, etc.” 

Children should, of course. be taught this most excel- 
lent devotion to the Sacred Heart; and it is easy to show 
them that to give everything to Mary is the most perfect 
way of giving it to Jesus, since He must ever welcome 
what He receives through Her. And here is a lovely 
prayer, soon learned. which follows the “morning offer- 
ing” very aptly: 

“Heart of Mary, Heart of my Mother, I unite with thy 
purity, thy sanctity, thy zeal, thy love, all my thoughts. 
words, actions, and sufferings this day; that there may be 
nothing in me which not became through thee, « pleasure 
to Jesus and a gain to souls.” 


oO 


THE BEST TEACHER I EVER HAD. 
By a Grown Up Schoolgirl. 

So many things are being written in these days about 
schools and methods of teaching, that I feel moved to 
give this little sketch of the teacher I consider the very 
best I ever had. 

I had so many of them I couldn’t begin to count them, 
of different ages and temperaments; and their ways of 
teaching differed as much as their individualities. There 
was but one who put her mark upon me, who imparted a 
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love of knowledge for its own dear sake; one who made 
study a pleasure more to be sought after than more fleet- 
ing joys of youth. For I was a normal girl and very much 
averse to work. In my years of adolescence, other pleas- 
ures might oftener have weaned me from my studies, had 
I not been blessed by contact with a woman who pos- 
sessed the rare and truly God-given knack of “teaching* 
in the highest sense of the word, and who in full measure 
imparted to her pupils that fine enthusiasm for all branches 
of knowledge which made study. instead of drudgery, a 
delightful search for things that were good—oh, so won- 
drously good, when we had come to know them! 

There was never a dull moment in her classroom. 
“What! dull,” as Sir John Lubbock says, in his essay on 
the value of time, “when earth, air and water are all alike 
mysteries to you, and when, as you stretch out your hand, 
you do not touch anything the properties of which you 
have mastered? Go away, man! Learn something, 
do something, understand something, and let me hear no 
more of your dullness.” 

She gave us “that love of learning which is better than 
learning itself.” She did not “strain the memory instead 
of cultivating the mind.” nor did she burden our memories 
with useless rules and unimportant dates. She simply put 
life and reality into dull text-books, and turned hours of 
study into hours of pastime. 

And how did this teacher, of such dear memory, weave 
this spell over us? By her own sunny personality, first 
and foremost. An appreciative twinkle of her eye was 
worth whole hours of study, and things were “talked over” 
in her class in some such way that it became almost im- 
possible to forget them. 

I will not “’fess up” to all the little lapses of energy 
and all the wasted minutes of which I was guilty even 
under her care, because I am genuinely sorry that I did 
not improve every priceless second of such tutelage. She 
was the best teacher I ever had. for this reason simply— 
that her influence is upon me still. I have had other teach- 
ers, many of them, since; other influences have come into 
my life; a home has been created. and children of my own 
have sprung up about me since the day my training was 
given into her hands. And yet today, when I touch the 
dear old text-books and finger their unforgotten pages, I 
long to delve’ into the world’s treasure house of Truth. 
The enthusiasm of the pursuit of knowledge comes upon 
me as in the old days in that Sister’s sunny little class- 
room; and in my heart I am glad to acknowledge the tre- 
mendous debt I owe to the dear, good woman who was— 
the best teacher I ever had.—(The Ave Maria.) 
AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


An excellent Christmas gift for the pastor of your 
school would be a new cassock or confessional cloak— 
something always serviceable and welcomed. In many 
parishes the teachers show their appreciation of the un- 
tiring efforts of the pastor to provide for the material 
wants and comforts of the school throughout the year, by 
presenting him with a useful remembrance of this kind at 
Christmas. If teachers are not in a position to buy such 
a present themselves the pupils of the school could easily 
make up the amount by small contributions. There would 
be in this a lesson and experience in contributing directly 
something to the support and needs of their pastors. In 
this connection we would call attention to the special an- 
nouncement in the middle section of this number of The 
Journal of the old and reliable clerical clothing house of 
Zimmermann Brothers, 284 East Water street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. This firm has been selling to the clergy in all 
parts of the United States for over forty years. and they 
will not only save you considerable on your order but 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. You can get 


samples of cloth and measure blanks free by writing them, 


or use the measure blanks in the announcement and specify 
how much you want to pay. They will give you the best 
value for the money. 
oO 

Bishop Spalding has said: “Teacher, educate thyself. 
In bending with a brave heart to thy life task, thou shalt 
find not only guidance and illumination in thy work for 
others, but an unfailing source of enthusiasm, without 
which thou canst not be a former of immortal souls, but 
merely a hearer and exacter of lessons.” 

The teacher will make the class, and the class will re- 
flect her earnestness and zeal. If she is alive, enthusias- 
tic and progressive. the class will catch her spirit. If she 


has not an eager desire to advance herself, how can she 
expect a proper attitude towards learning unon the part 
of her pupils? 

Live, progressive and zealous teachers always make it 
a point to keep in touch with the educational life of the 
day. The most and best of this is not to be found in 
books, but in the daily work of active educators. There 
is much encouragement and help to the hard-working 
teacher in learning what others, regularly engaged in the 
same work, subject to the same conditions and striving 
for the same end—Christian training of youth—are actu- 
ally thinking and doing. This can be found only in an 
educational periodical like The Catholic School Journal, 


DON’T KILL POOR SANTA CLAUS. 

A number of very good and very well meaning women 
decided some years ago that the story of Santa Claus was 
a wicked fiction and should never again be told to little 
children. 

Every year they begin a crusade against that old gen- 
tleman with the long white whiskers and the sleigh. This 
year they have begun a little earlier than usual, hoping 
to head him off before his arrival is too generally expected 
among his small admirers. 

The fable about Santa Claus is certainly harmless. No 
child is ever made a liar because of it. He is merely en- 
tertained from the time when he first begins to think 
about things to the stage of his childhood when he dis- 
covers, by shrewd questions, that Mr. Santa Claus is only 
a myth. And all the while his imagination, which is a very 
important part of his mental make-up, is being stimulated, 
He will sit sit for hours thinking about the coming of the 
good old fellow with his big bundle of toys, and picture 
to himself all the details of the reindeer, the sleigh and 
the difficult and perilous journey down the chimney. And 
as the reading of books will later develop his mind and 
teach him to think for himself, so this fable occupies his 
thoughts and directs them gradually into the right chan- 
nels. 

Of course, the story of Santa Claus is a myth. So are 
the tales of Hans Christian Anderson and Grimm; yet no- 
body thinks of telling a child who is listening to one of 
them that they are not true. 


0. 


Confiding in pupils is rarely a mistake; even unworthy 
natures under its benign influence expand and ripen into 
nobler forms; to secure its best results it must be un- 
feigned and entirely sincere. Happy is the spirit of that 
school where mutual confidence prevails. On the other 
hand, suspicion unfortunately directed against an innocent 
boy will often cause him to go astray, so potent is the 
teacher's unconscious influence for bad or good. A sus- 
picious nature must not abide in the schoolroom not only 
simply because of what it indicates of the teacher’s own 
character. but because it is disastrous to the soul life of 
sensitive natures. 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS! ' 


Gloria in excelsis! 
Sound the thrilling song; 
In excelsis Deo! 
Roll the hymn along. 
Gloria in excelsis! 
Let the heavens ring; 
In excelsis Deo! 
Welcome, new-born King. 
Gloria in excelsis! 
Over the sea and land, 
In excelsis Deo! 
Chant the anthem grand. 
Gloria in excelsis! 
Let us all rejoice; 
In excelsis Deo! 
Lift each heart anu voice. 
Gloria in excelsis! 
Swell the hymn on high; 
In excelsis Deo! 
Sound it to the skv. 
Gloria in excelsis! 
Sing it. sinful earth, 
In excelsis Deo! 
For the Savior’s birth. 
—From Father Ryan’s 
i “A Christmas Chant.” 
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MATER IMMACULATE. Watchman, tell us of the night, 
Higher yet than star ascends. 
(For December Calendar.) Traveler, blessedness and light, 
There are many bright feasts of Our Lady, Peace and truth its course portend. 
To the hearts of Her children most dear ; Watchman, will its beams alone 
They come with the blossoms of springtime, Gild the spot that gave Him birth? 
With the frosts of the fast closing year; Traveler, ages are its own, 
And each brings its own tender lesson See! it bursts o’er all the earth. 
Of meekness, of love and of trust, 
Strong links in that chain of devotion, Watchman, tell us of the night, 
Whose gold will not tarnish or rust. For the morning seems to dawn, 
i. Traveler, darkness takes its flight, 
But there’s one, and it comes in December, Doubt and terror are withdrawn. 
That month overflowing with mirth, Watchman, let thy wand’ring cease, 
When even the careless remember Hie thee to thy quiet home, 
fe Ilow the Savior was once upon earth. Traveler, lo! the Prince of Peace, 
‘Tis the Feast of Her spotless Conception, Lo! the Son of God is come. 
In womb of the Blessed St. Ann; Lo! the Son of God is come. 


Then began the great work of Redemption, 


Restoring lost rights unto man. - 
Ii. CHRIST HAS DESCENDED. 
Inmaculate Queen of Creation! higl 
Accept the poor tribute we offer Softly breathe o’er us, Jesus is nigh. 
On this, Thy glad festival morn. The cherub, the seraph, in awe lowly bend, 


O Mother of Mothers, most tender, 
We children so signally blessed, 

Our souls to Thy keeping surrender, 
O purest, O sweetest, O best! 


—Angelique De Lande. 


While Jesus, the King of the Heavens, descends. 


CHorus—Jesus, sweet Jesus, Mary’s own Son, 
We love and adore Thee, Thou Beautiful One. 


Fountain of sweetness, Abyss of delight! 


0 
WATCHMAN. Robed in Thy splendor, immortal and bright! 
Watchman, tell us of the night, Thou God of my heart, oh, when shall I flee 


What its signs of promise are. 
Traveler, o’er yon mountain height, 

See! that glory beaming star. Jesus, my Jesus, so priceless in worth, 
Watchman, does its beauteous ay, Joy of the angels and hope of the earth, 

Aught of hope or joy portend? 
Traveler, yes, it brings the day, Strong are the links and the bonds which confine 
Promised day of Israel. . My heart and my soul to Thee, Jesus all mine. 


Away from my prison to love only Thee. 


wo 
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RELIGIOUS CALENDAR DESIGN FOR DECEMBER. Fill in correct dates for December1909, from calendar on front cover. 
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= = OUR GUARANTEE== 
TO EVERY PURCHASER 


E GUARANTEE to fit and satisfy you. If 

the merchandise we send, for any reason 
whatever, does not come up to your expecta- 
tions, you may return it promptly at our expense 
and we will exchange it, or if you prefer, take it 
back, and if you have paid for it we will refund 
your money together with transportation charges 
which you paid. Signed 


ZIMMERMANN BROS. CLOTHING CO. 
ESTABLISHED 43 YEARS 


HIS handsome “Blue Flag’’ Confessional 
Cloak here illustrated is a much needed 
garment by nearly every priest. On chilly 
evenings in the Confessional, on the wey 


from residence to church, 


if you decide not to keep it. 


measure and the size of 


suffice for measures. 
and Weight. 


Mlarguette University 


OFFICE OF PRESIDENT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


To whom it may concern: 
them reliable and trustworthy. 


their integrity. Yours sincerely, 


President. 


CONFESSIONAL CLOAKS 


my order for 


Confessional Cloak 


Breast measure (taken over vest) .. 


Size of Roman Collar 


for sick calls in 
weather, you will find the “Blue Flag’’ Confessional 
Cloak a very comfortable and convenient garment. 
Let us send you samples, or still better, let us senda 
Cloak with the privilege to return it at our expense 


@ We keep a large stock of Cloaks ready-to-wear on 
hand, and can fill orders immediately; your Breast 
your Roman Collar will 
If convenient mention Height 

See measure blank below. 


B=” A beautifully illustrated Style Book of all 
"BLUE FLAG” garments, together with a handy 
pocket diary for 1910 will be sent free upon request. 


Aug. 10th, 1909. 


Ihave known Zimmermann Bros. Clothing 
Co. for many years and have always found 
lam person- 
ally acquainted with the officers of this 
Company and have the fullest confidence in 


Rev. James McCabe, S. J. 


EASY SELF-MEASUREMENT RULES FOR 


With the understanding that if garment when received 
FOR ANY REASON WHATEVER, is not perfectly satis- 
factory it may be returned within 5 days from receipt and if 
paid for money will be promptly refunded, I hereby place 


Measurements Needed for Confessional Cloaks are: 


inches 


Weight.......... 


What shall we 


ive Reverend 


‘THs is a question that is being considered just poy in Cé 
and practical gift for a priest is a ‘Blue Flag” dissock 


either one of these garments. 


matter 
where located 
we can save 
you money on 
clerical gar- 
ments, 


cold 
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| MODEL 34 


By Far the Finest. 


The Confessional Cloak is a necessity. 
saver. Apreventive against sickness. It is a comfort 
protection. 


with afine Venetian. A beautiful oxidized metal clasp 


ity Venetian. Length 46 inches. 
and chain attached. Price 

1116—Superior quality 
Very high class Venetian Lining. 
tached. Length 46inches. Price.... 


Oxidized metal 


Very choice 
better). Length 46 inches. 
and chain attached. Price. 


marked “NET” 
Sizes run from 36 to 46 inches Breast measure. 


paced exceeding 46 inches cost 50c for each additional inch. 


The “BLUE FLAG” Confessional Cloak 


The most useful garment in a priests wardrobe. 


Price List “‘BLUE FLAG” Confessional Cloaks. 
1110—Black Beaver Confessional Cloak, 46 inches long, lined 


A pretty oxidized metalclasp 
. $25.00 or $22.50 Net 
Black Beaver Confessional Cloak. 


$28.00 or $25.20 Net 
1U8—Extra fine high grade Black Beaver Confessional Cloak. 
Venetian lining (looks like satin, wears much 
Handsome oxidized metal clasp 
$35.00 or $31.50 Net 

Prices first quoted are subject to 10 per cent. discount if 
paid in 30 days, which reduces them as shown by second prices 


If it bears the “Bye FI 


No other wi pleas 


We prepay express Charges anywhyr in the U 


by the Net price of order (that is the price with © 
we will prepay express charges to e part of 
proposition. Remember well the on condition 
price of order in cash, draft, expresgorpostal 1 
That is, the cash, draft or money opp must re 


Signed, ZIMMERMAN 


IMPORTANT! 


Our Guarante (in upp 
Reference from 
corner), 

When we prey Expr 
Cassock megsrement 
corner), 
Confessional (loak m 
left hand coger). 


HOW TO 


T is very eagto ord 
you need todo is t 
for garment deired. 
of garment, site hov 
mail it to us, If you 
Express charg enclc 
money order forthe Ni 
your order to'our en 
rantee results mthe m 
be afraid to Th 
us on this plan Q If 
you, return it tous at 
exchange it otrefund 
can’t get measweaccor 
blanks send usa old | 
one for whomthe new 
we will take car of th 
the old garment retut 
return it as som as w 
from it. Thee is n 
for Christmas that wil 
favor or be of!more d 
Cassock or Caifessio 
wait ‘Blue ga 
demand that we ate getti 
every day and we wat to 
order the very best atte 


GO 


It is a trouble send it in early. 
t 


a grea 


attached. 
ESTABLISHED 


clasp at- 


284 East Wat 
MILWAUKEE, 


Lengths 


4 
= 
Price. : ....... $20.00 or $1 
: 1114—Black Beaver Confessional Cloak, lined with good qual- 
ZIMMERMANN] 
y 
WI ULL 
— 


rd Father for Christmas: 


The most useful 
He has daily use for 
‘Rue Flag’? label he knows it is standard quality. 


t now in Catholic schools everywhere. 
g” ¢ssock or Confessional Cloak. 


T wil please him so well. 


anywhyre in the United States. On allorders accompanied 
at is thggice With our liberal 10 per cent discount deducted) 
'Zes to gy part of the United States. This is a very liberal 
Il the ogi condition on which we make this; to wit: The Net 
expresgorpostal money order must accompany your order. 
1Oney oper must reach us at the time we receive your order. 


ZIMMERMANN BROS, CLOTHING CO. 


IRTANT! Please Read: 
Uarang (in upper left hand corner). 

nce jg from Bank (in upper right hand 


we prey Express charges (see above). 
k megsrement blank (in lower right hand 


sional (loak measurement blank (in lower 


nd coger). 


ORDER 


ry eagto order garments from us. All 
eed tolo is to fill out measure blank 
ent desired. Select style and quality 
nt, ste how soon you want it and 
o us, If you want us to prepay the 
chargs enclose with order a draft or 
der fwthe Net amount and we will fill 
er towur entire satisfaction and gua- 
sults mthe measure you send. Don't 
to tryt. Thousands are dealing with 
; plan QIf what we send don’t suit 
mn it tus at our expense.and we will 
it otrefund your money. @ If you 
neasteaccording to our measure 
ndusaold garment that fits the 
homtie new one is intended and 
ke caeof the rest. If you want 
‘arma returned at once we can 
as sotlas we get the measures 
@ Thee is no gift you could give 
mas that will meet with greater 
ve of more daily use than a nice 
or Carfessional Cloak. Don’t 
1e Fkg” garments are in such 
ve afte getting busier 
we waltto give your 
y best attentions, so 
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MODEL 30 
REGULATION STYLE 
The Famous “Blue Flag’’ Cassock 


A few points of superiority of the Famous “Blue Flag” 
Cassock. 
Perfect Fitting Collar. Roomy Skirt. 
Well Molded Body. Thoroughly ‘Vailored. 
Don't take chances—buy the ‘Blue Flag”’ guaranteed Cas- 
sock that satisfied the rmnost exacting wearers for 43 years. 


Price List of Custom Cassocks. 


y. 


43 YEARS 


Net 

Net No.35CrepeCloth 35.00 31.60 

No. 16 Drap d’Ete. $18.00 $16.20 No. I] Alpaca 17.00 1630 
No. 18 Drap d’Ete 20.00 18.00 No. 17 Serge 18.00 1620 
No. 20 Drap d’Ete 22.0) 1980 No 21 Serge 20.00 18.00 
No. 22 Drap a’Ete 24.00 21.60 No. 23 Serge 22.00 19 80 
No. 24 Drap d’Ete 26.00 23.40 No. 63 Pongee Siik 22.00 1980 
No. 26 Drap d@’Ete 28.00 26°20 No. 25 Henrietta 25.00 22.60 
No. 30 Orap d’Ete 32.00 28.80 No. 27 Henrietta. 2800 25.20 
No. 32 Drap d’Ete. 34.00 30.60 No. 70 Poplin Silk...55.00 49.60 


On the very low prices in first columns we allow 10 per cent 
discount if paid within 30 days from date of purchase, which 
reduces them as shown in second columns marked “NET.” 

Cassocks exceeding 41 inches breast measure or 45 inches 
in length, cost $1.00 extra. Cassocks exceeding 48 inches 
breast measure cost $2.00 additional. 


st Water St. 
.UKEE, wis. 


THE MARINE NATIONAL BANK 
OF MILWAUKEE 


To whom it may concern: MILWAUKEE, Aug. 10, 1909 

The Zimmermann Brothers Clothing Com- 
pany is one of Milwaukee’s oldest mercantile 
establishments and in our opinion their integrity, 
business and financial responsibility is un- 
questioned. 

We understand that they agree to refund 
money immediately upon the prompt return of 
merchandise not entirely satisfactory to the 
purchaser, and in our judgement any one can 
feel perfectly secure in dealing with them on this 
basis. 

The officers of the Company are well and favorably 
known to us and command our fullest confidence, I am, 


Yours very truly, The Marine National Bank of Milwaukee 
A. H. Lindsay, Cashier 


66IMLUE FLAG” Cassocks hold the lead 


because they do not disappoint. No 
ill fitting collars, no catching at the knees, 
no fading of color in the “BLUE FLac’”’ 
Cassock. Perfect fit, comfort, correct style, 
durable material, reasonable price are few of the 
many good features OF THIS GREAT GARMENT. We 


.make any style of Cassock. 


@ Samples, price lists and measure blanks sent 
upon request. 


EASY SELF-MEASUREMENT RULES FOR 
PRIESTS’ CASSOCKS. 

With the understanding that if garment when received 
FOR ANY REASON WHATEVER, is not perfectly satis- 
factory it may be returned within 5 days from receipt and if 
paid for, money will be promptly refunded, I hereby place 


No. 1 


Breast Measure inches. 
To be taken on the person. Takethe 
. breast measure over the VEST (not 
} over the Cassock), by measuring all 
around the breast, right under the arms. 


Waist Measure ...inches. 
To be taken on the person. Measure 
around the waist over the VEST, (not 
over the Cassock). 


No. 3 
Waist Length in the Back 
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...inches. 
To be taken onthe old Cassock. Measure 
from the collar seam to the waist line. 
See Cassock Diagram A to B. 


No. 4 

Leagth of Skirt in 

To be taken on the old Cassock. See 

diagram BtoC. 

No. 5 
Half Width of the Back..... inches. 
Take it on the person or on the old Cassock. See diagram D to E. 

No. 6 
Length of Sleeve . ...inches. 


If youtake it on the old Cassock, measure along the outside seam of 


sleeve. lf taken on the person, measure from E past the elbow F to G. 
Your Ibe: Height.......... inches. 
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GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT 


FROM PAINTING BY PLOCKHORST 


**Glory to God in the highest: and on earth peace to men of good will.’"—Luke ii-1-14. 
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Christmas. 


MARIAN MITCHELL, 


CHURCHILL—GRINDELL, 
Strong accent. Authors and Publishers of Children’s Songs. 


~ 


~ 


1. Fair - y snow-flakes dancing down the chim-ney wide, Danc-ing in 


the fire place bright; Stock-ines of all 
2. Short,and fat, and jol - ly, with the odd-est nose, With 


a mer -ry twink-ling eye, Snow -y hair and 


| 


the) 


& 


ively and with strong accent. 


V 


siz - es now are hang-ing side by side; San-ta Claus will come to-night. 
frost-yv beard, and fuz - zy, wool - y clothes, List-en! he is sure-ly nigh. 


Hear them chime and ring, and ring, Mak-ing all the earth seem full of glad - ness, 


a- way they tin - kle, tin - kle, tin - kle, 
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sleigh-bells; 

f 

aa Now they jin - gle, jin- gle, near; Let’s give three cheers for Christ-mas! San - ta Claus will soon be here. 
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CHOICE OF VOCABULARY 


As indicated last month, the beginning work in read- 
ing should be based on words with which the pupils are 
pertectly familiar in their spoken form. A list of sug- 
gestive “first words” was given. Having taught this 
list of words, the question naturally arises: What direc- 
tion shall the vocabulary to be taught take? The primer 
or first reader, which is to be put into the hands of the 
children, answers the question. If the pupils are to 
read from the book they must be masters of the vocab- 
ulary of it. Primers and first readers of different series 
differ greatly in the vocabularies used. It, therefore, 
follows that the teacher have in mind the particular 
series she is to use. Having selected the book to be 
used, the teacher should write out the vocabulary of 
the first thirty to fifty pages, depending upon the 
rapidity with which the vocabulary increases. The 
following vocabulary is found on the first thirty pages 
of the First Book of a popular series: 


this cup did eight from 
is ball found nine Ned 
Kate good in ten hurt 
can you now Jill them 
read him old come black 
a run ; are for two 
meat get dear little fill 

at the lily to fell 
us he mouse of tell 
does she nest I went 
play with we drink hill 
apple how ox full pail 
egg have pig gave down 
fish here queen thank broke 
hen has robin do crown 
Indian gives sun no came 
Jack up tree eat tumbling 
dog baby umbrella grass after 
Ben blue violet it back 
cow eyes wing they sent 
my feet yarn field sail 
Kitty hand zebra red water 
all her one white seven 
likes your three face find 
me where four Whiteface milk 
bread our five will jump 
and Fan six be 

too not brook let 


From the vocabulary thus written out the teacher 
will select the words best fitted to enter into sentence 
combinations with the list of “first words” which she 
has taught as suggested in the article preceding this 
one. She will first of all make these selected words 
the basis of language lessons and then present them 
in written form on the blackboard in reading lessons, 
taking care that the pupils know the written form of 
the word before attempting to read it in a lesson. 

At first, considerable care must be exercised in se- 
lecting the new words from the book vocabulary to 
see that they will enter into many sentence relations 
with the words already known, but as the known list 
of words increases, it will lessen the care that need be 
taken in selecting words to be taught. The larger 
the list of known words, the easier new words enter 
into sentence combinations. 
It will be apparent to the teacher that in following the - 


School Journal 


suggestions just made the pupils will be guided directly 
toward the book they are to use when ready to read 
from the printed page. 
should keep in mind the fact that the child must know 


In doing this work, the teacher 


the word in both its spoken and written form, if he is 
to read intelligently. 

As to the amount of blackboard work to be done 
before taking up the work in the book, I should not 
attempt to read from the book until the pupils had 
mastered nearly the whole of the vocabulary on the 


pages selected as indicated above. There should be an 
abundance of sentence reading for ready recognition of 
words and ready expression from the blackboard be- 
fore calling upon pupils to read from the printed page. 
The length of time to be given to this blackboard work 
will depend upon the ability of the pupils to use the 
English language when they enter school. The teacher 
who will take time to do this preliminary work well, 
however, will be amply rewarded by the rapidity with 
which her pupils will advance when they do take up the 
book. They will read. 


TO PASS FROM BLACKBOARD TO BOOK 

When the time comes to take up the work in the 
book, the teacher will write the first sentence to be 
found in the book, as: 

“Fred has a new sled,” on the board, have the children 
read it, tell them that the sentence in the book, point- 
ing to it on the printed page, says the same thing as the 
crayon has said, and have them read the sentence in 
the book. Ask them to find “has” in the sentence in 
the book. Find “has” elsewhere on the page. Find 
“has” on another page. Find “Fred” in the sentence, 
find it elsewhere. Find “sled,” find “new.” Find “a 
new sled.” Read the sentence again. Then write the 
next sentence found in the book on the blackboard and 
proceed in the same manner, then ‘the next and the 
next. In a very short time the pupils will read print 
as readily as they read script. It will not be found 
necessary to do any printing. 

As new words appear in the reading lessons, they 
should be used first in language lessons, then written 
on the board, and then be met with in the reading 
lesson in the book. In reading from the book the 
same method should be followed as when the pupils 
were reading from the board. The pupils should be 
directed to read the sentences thru to themselves and 
then be called upon to read them aloud. By frequent 
questioning the teacher should get the right expression. 
The child must have a thought to express before he 
can express it. 

To make my meaning clear, I shall relate an in- 
cident which occurred some years ago with a young 
teacher in my presence. The sentence before her pupils 
was: “This is our cow Fan.” The children read it 
“This is our cow, Fan.” The teacher without question- 
ing the children read the sentence correctly and then 
called upon them to read it as she had read it. They 
imitated her exactly. Question: Did they read? The 
teacher had the thought, but did she do anything to 
make sure that the children had it? Their reading in- 
dicated that they had a thought in the first place, but 
what about the second reading of the sentence? It is 
often necessary for the teacher to set an example in 
reading and have the children imitate the good example, 
but first of all she should make sure that the children 
have the right ideas, then go ahead. 

Speaking of a good example, the teacher should read 
to her children frequently in her very best voice and 
manner, both prose and poetry, that will appeal to them 
and create a desire to emulate her in reading. 


SEAT WORK 

In reading, the seat work should be of such a nature 
as to help the work on blackboard and in the book. 
(Continued on page 247.) 
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Drawing and 
Construction THork 

: CHRISTMAS CONSTRUCTION WORK 
| Miss Ida A. Derrick, Principal Dewey School, Quincy, 


Illinois. 


Wall Pocket (Fig. I.) 

Use an 8-inch square of bright colored cover paper. 
Fold into 4 squares, as in Dia. I. Fold each corner to 
the center of paper. Cut on dotted lines as in Dia. II. 
Fold triangle designated by “a,” over to meet triangle 
designated by “b.” Punch holes on each side and lace 
as in Fig. I., with ribbon, raffia or colored cord. 


Wall Pocket (Fig. II.) 

Fold 8-inch square of cover paper into 4 squares. 
Fold three corners over, so as to meet center of paper. 
Fold corners back, as in Fig. II. Punch and lace with 
rafha as in Fig II. 

Cornucopia (Fig III.) 

Use an 8-inch square of cover paper. Place dots at a 
distance of 1 inch from each corner. Connect dots by 
drawing horizontal and vertical lines, very lightly. Along 
these vertical lines place dots % inch apart. Connect 


dots by light lines. Cut along these lines with a sharp 
knife. For weaving, use strips of cover paper % inch 
by 6 inches. These strips should harmonize in color 
with the 8-inch square. Red and green are preferable 
for Christmas. Weave over and under, pasting down 
the end of each strip, so as to make it firm. Bring 
lower and right hand edges together. Punch. Lace as 
in Fig. IIT. 


Match Box (Fig. IV.) 

Fold a 6-inch square of cover paper into 16 squares. 
Cut out the corner squares. Cut on dotted lines as in 
Dia. IV. Paste squares designated by “a” on top of 
squares designated by “b.” Punch and lace edges as in 
Fig. IV. 

A Needle Case for Mother (Fig. V.) 

Use heavy cardboard for this case. Draw two circles 
2 inches in diameter. Cut out. In the center of each 
of ‘these large. circles, draw a circle % inch in diameter. 
Cut: out. 
citcles with. raffia; which has been moistened before 


Wrap the spaces between the large and small. 
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using. Sew the raffia-covered discs together with raffia 
as in Fig. V. Cut out two circular pieces of white 
flannel and sew down on one side to the right hand 
disc. Sew a piece of ribbon on each end as in Fig. V., 
and tie together for needle case. 
Christmas Booklet (Fig VI.) 
For booklet cover, use a piece of red or gray cover 
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Fag IX, 


paper 6 inches by 9 inches. Fold in half. At a distance 
of half an inch from top and bottom design a border, 
as in Fig VI.,-using various colors for candles and 
yellow for lights. The picture of a Madonna, cut from 
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a magazine. may be pasted on the front cover. On the 
back cover a circle containing the child’s initial may be 
placed, providing the colors correspond with those on 
the front cover. Have the book contain specimens of the 
child’s work, such as spelling, language, drawing, paper 
cutting, etc. Punch and tie with ribbon. 


Christmas Basket (Fig. VII.) 

This basket may be made by the children of the first 
or second grades. Place on the table at school, ready 
for Santa Claus. If the teacher wishes to treat her 
children she should fill the baskets before the children 
arrive in the morning, and great will be the surprise 
when each finds his or her basket filled with good 
things, such as candy, nuts, etc. 

Directions—Trisect a 6-inch square of cover paper. 
Cut as indicated by dotted lines in Dia. III. Fold middle 
square so as to be on inside of basket. Fold and paste 
outside squares so as to have the upper left-hand corner 
of one meet the upper right-hand corner of the other. 
For handle, use a strip of paper % inch by 6 inches. 
Paste on inside of basket. 


Christmas Decorations (Figs. VIII. and IX.) 

The star and bell cut from red cover paper and 
strung on strings, suspended from the center of the 
room to the four corners, furnish beautiful Christmas 
decorations. 

They should be four times as large as Figs. VIII. and IX. 
Cut several patterns and let half of the school trace the 
figures, while the other half cut them out. Punch two 
holes in each and string; on red cord by means of a 
darning needle. 


SOME DECEMBER HANDWORK 


Maude M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


CHRISTMAS CANDY BOX 


To make this candy box use heavy white or tinted 
paper. Draw carefully around the pattern and fold up the 
sections marked A. B. C and D. Fold back on the dotted 
lines. Tie the corners of the box with red yarn or 
colored baby ribbon. 

Have the pupils make, color and cut out small sprays 
of dark geeen holly with bright red berries, and paste 


these sprays on the narrow over-turned flap at the 
top of the box, thus making a holly border all around the 


MAKING A PLACQUE 

Cut neatly the outline of a pretty picture (uncolored 
magazine pictures are best). Wet it with water and lay 
it smoothly face downward on a round platter or a well- 
shaped deep dish. See that all the wrinkles are 


smoothed out of the picture. Brush the inside of the 
dish and around the picture with a rag dipped in gas- 
oline, and pour into the dish over the picture plaster-of- 
paris (rather thick and well beaten to get rid of all the 
lumps). Pour this into the dish to the depth of from 
half to three quarters of an inch (in the middle), and 
when it has entirely hardened, carefully remove the 
placque from the plate or platter, and the picture will 
be nicely embedded in the plaster-of-paris. 

If the plaster has run over the picture, gently scrape 
it off with a thin knife and wipe the picture with a 
damp cloth. 

Before removing the placque, and while the plaster 
is quite soft, stick in a loop of baby ribbon or white 
tape. This will harden in the plaster, and by this the 
placque may be hung on the wall. 


MAKING SANTA CLAUS AND OTHER 
CHRISTMAS THINGS 


Bess B. Cleveland, Washington C. H., Ohio. 
DRAWING, COLORING, CUTTING AND PASTING 
EXERCISE 

Hectograph Santa Claus and toys on white 6x9 paper. 
Let children color and outline heavily in lead pencil, 
then cut out. 

Dress Santa in red, with white fur trimming. Cut 
heavy line x x for the mouth of Santa’s pack. Apply 
paste to back of Santa and pack, omitting part between 
line x x and dotted line. 

Mount on gray 6x9 paper, pasting some toys around 
the pack and slipping others into the top of it. 


DRAWING AND HANDWORK FOR 
DECEMBER 


Edmund Ketchum, State Normal School, Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 


PRIMARY GRADES 

The several things offered for Christmas handwork 
are only suggestive. The picture frame is made of at- 
tractive colored cover paper; the size of this paper is 
usually nine inches by twelve. This may be cut in 
squares nine inches each side, which leaves a strip three 
inches by nine. The picture frame is made by folding 
to the diagonals as is illustrated in the cut. It is the 
same as the little frame made in the kindergartens with 
four-inch paper; being made with a nine-inch square it 
is large enough to hold a small picture. 

Two small squares are made from the long strip and 
cut on their diagonals, then covered with paste and 
slipped under the corners of the frame, which holds 
better than tying. Another small triangle may be cut 
from the strip which is left and used as a pattern for the 
design. This little decoration should be done with a wax 
crayon and of the same color as the paper. 

The memorandum pad can be made as suggested in 
the plate by hectographing, or by giving the children 
a pattern to trace around for the outside form, and an- 
other simple pattern for the design. As this is planned 
as a gift for some one at home it can be adapted to 
home wants; it might have a heading above the pad, 
such as “Laundry,” “Groceries,” “Books,” etc. The book 
marks are clearly explained in the plate. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

The teapot tile is one of the most interesting problems 
in design and handwork for a fourth or fifth grade. The 
design is made first. Draw a six-inch square on paper; 
then with light lines add the diameters and diagonals. 
It is quite essential that all the measuring be accurate. 
Next draw a light line parallel to the lines of the square 
for the margin of the tile; this may be of whatever width 
desired by the pupil. Lay the ruler on the edge of the 
square and move it back and forth from the edge, in 
this way deciding on the width of the margin. In de- 
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signing the balance of the square take a compass, place 
the point on the center, and at some radius draw small 
arcs on the diameters, or diagonals; this will usually 
suggest some way in which the design may be planned, 
keeping all the lines, or edges, of the design parallel 
either to the diameters or the diagonals. 

A good way is to put on the bulletin board the good 
designs of the first lesson, and let all try again another 
lesson; the good designs of the first lesson will suggest 
ideas to those less successful. The designs may be filled 
in with pencil to get the light and dark effect of the 
design. 

The next lesson the design should be carefully copied 
on white paper, with light lines, and then colored. Use 
black with all colors to tone them down. Suggest an- 
alogous arrangements such as blue and green, red and 
orange, green and yellow, blue and violet; or comple- 
mentary colors, as, red and green, or, orange and blue. 
Remember to keep the colors toned with black. 


The squares of wood may be obtained from the sloyd 
room, made by the older boys, or the boys in the class 
may make them at home, also, enough for the girls. 
The design should be carefully drawn on the wood 
and then the background pressed down lightly by using 
a square nail as a background tool, and hammering with 
alight hammer. This can be done in the schoolroom by 
putting a pad of paper, or a magazine, on the desk. If 
the children work slowly and carefully there is but little 
noise. 

In applying the color do not have the brushes full of 
paint so the color will run on the wood. A little prac- 
tice on some scrap of wood will make this clear. When 
the tile is finished rub with furniture wax. The entire 
problem is not difficuit and the result is prized by most 
mothers. 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
The metal tray is a simple but excellent problem to be 
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worked out in 
inclusive. 


any grade from the sixth to the ninth, 


No equipment is necessary that may not be easily 
procured by the boys and girls of these grades. The 
copper or brass is quite inexpensive and may be pur- 
chased of hardware dealers. The tools needed are one 
or more wire nails, with the points filed as a square, a 
circle or a diamond, and a light hammer, such as a tack 
hammer. 


It is wise in handwork of this kind to have the pupils 
plan the object for a definite purpose. The metal tray 
may be made to hold pencils, pens, combs, pins, ete. 
This having been decided, the next thing is to measure, 
or estimate, the size necessary for the tray, allowing 
for the sides, which need to be a half-inch, or more, 
in width. 


The design comes next; this is for the bottom of the 
tray, as is shown in the plate. It is well not to have 
the design cover too much space; a design composed of 
bands of different widths arranged consistently with the 
edges of the tray will be simple to execute, and the tray 
will lay flat on the table. The designs given in the 
October issue for the envelope for drawings may again 
be utilized . 

The designs given for the teapot tile are suggestive 
for small square trays, such as pin or button trays; and 
designs for either square or rectangular trays may be 
made in the same manner suggested for the tile. 

Cut the metal with heavy shears (cutting near the 
joint of the shears) into the several squares and rect- 
angles necessary for the class. The design may be trans- 
ferred to the metal by means of carbon paper, and we 
are now ready to hammer. 


Have each pupil bring a small piece of board, not 


over a foot square, this can be placed on the desk and 
serve as a bench to work on. Hold the background 
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tool vertically as is illustrated, and rap lightly with the 
hammer. The background should not be pressed down 
deeply, only enough to make the design clear. 

In folding the sides lay the ruler on the side to be 
folded, and raise the tray gently with the hand, keep- 
ing the side pressed firmly on the board. The corners 
may be shaped with the thumb and fingers. 

Contra to our first thought, a room of forty children 
can make copper trays working slowly and carefully and 
not disturb classes in adjoining rooms. 


Choice of Vocabulary 
(Continued from page 242.) 
When the “first words” are being taught, it will be 
found helpful to prepare some large manila cards about 
eight inches by four inches, on which to write the 
words as taught. For instance, having taught the word 
“ball,” the word may be written in large script (using 
a marking crayon for this purpose), on the cards, one 
for each child, and the children be allowed to outline 
the word with kernels of corn of with lantels. The 
words may also be traced by the children with colored 
crayons. The cards may then be kept and given to the 
children to be sewed in outline with colored yarn on 
stormy afternoons when they cannot go out to play. 


DECEMBER 


Sess 3, Cleveland, Washington, C, Ohio 
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If this work is not overdone the children will enjoy it 
and help to fix the mental picture of the words at the 
same time. 

After the first words have been taught, material for 
sentence work at their seats may be provided for the 
children as follows: On manila cards about three 
inches by two inches, write each word six or eight times, 
a card for each word, and a set of cards for each child: 


ball : ball | ball 
ball ball | ball 


Write some cards with “see,” beginning with a 
capital and some with a small letter. Do the same with 
“can” and “the.” Cut the cards up so that the words 
are separated, and put a full set of the words in a box 
or an envelope for each child. With this material the 
children will be able to set up the sentences as the 
teacher writes them on the board, and later they may 
make sentences for themselves. 

CHART WORK 

In order to give frequent drills on the list of words 
taught, the teacher may prepare a chart of several sheets 
of manila paper on which she should write the words 
as taught, drilling on them often enough to keep the 
whole list well fixed in the minds of the children. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FACTS 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


In the old geography teaching the question of the or- 


ganization of the subject matter seldom arose and was 


of little importance. The subject comprised what was 


and the pupil applied him- 
self to the somewhat arduous task of memorizing 
a certain assignment from the text-book each day. 
lf he could successfully retain a sufficient modicum of 
these facts against the day of final examinations he was 
passed with credit. Crude and unscientific as _ this 
method seems today it was productive of much good, and 
pupils seemed to cling more tenaciously to what they 
learned than our children do today. 

It may be worthy of note in passing that one thing 
which makes for inefficient teaching now is the fact that 
many teachers are trying to teach the new geography 
by the methods which were effective in teaching the old. 
As suggested in an earlier paper, the ideals of today are 
different from those of other days, and the methods must 
be adjusted to the changed ideals. 

When people began to look at geography from the 
genetic point of view, and to attempt to organize the 
data of the subject in a rational, scientific manner, the 
scope of geography became broader and larger than it 
had been before . The central thought became, “Geo- 
graphy is a study of the earth as the home of man.” 
Now the life of man is many-sided, and in order to study 
the earth in its relation to man it became necessary to 
study not only the physical environment of man, but 
also the responses, direct and indirect, which he makes 
in adjusting himself to his environment. 

Since geography has opened its doors to this great 
mass of varied and miscellaneous data, the question of 
the organization of the material has become a serious 
one. It is little to be wondered at that many teachers 
prefer to cling to the text-book, which limits the 
material and enables them to get a definite result. No 
text-book, however, can be more than a bare outline of 
the subject as it is organized today. Text-books must 
continue to supply general statements, but the teacher, 
thru her oral presentation, and the pupil, by his sup- 
plementary reading, must supply the concrete data upon 
which the general statements of the text-books rest. 

No plan of organization can be arranged which will 
include all of the facts of geography, even were such 
a plan desirable. Some facts are fundamental and of 
prime importance, while others are secondary and trivial. 
The scheme of organization should reduce the course 
of study in geography to a comparatively few typical, 
representative topics. The geographies have usually 
organized the material around political areas, but very 
often, if not usually, the center of interest and im- 
portance geographically is not a political area, but may 
embrace several such areas or only a part of a political 
area. The Mississippi river and its tributaries is a 
typical river system, and as such should be viewed as a 
whole. 

In order that there may be economy of mental effort 
and that the pupils’ thinking may be organized, it be- 
comes necessary to select topics for study which shall 
integrate the important facts. A close scrutiny of the 
available material discloses a number of geographical 
units or centers of interest. Each of these units has an 


given in the text-books 


underlying principle which makes the unit typical of a 
class and brings it into relation with a great body of 
otherwise unrelated facts. 


An intensive study of a num- 
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ber of such geographical units or types is a characteristic 
teature of this course. 

The type idea is not a new one, but has long been rec- 
ognized as the underlying principle in all of the sciences. 
The application of this principle to the study of geogra- 
phy is only an attempt to organize geographical facts on 
a scientific basis . A type is one of a group which em- 
bodies in it the chief characteristics of the group. Every 
coal mine has its individual peculiarities, but it also has 
certain essential features which are common to all coal 
mines. 


All teaching of elementary geography should deal with 
the concrete and particular. Broad, general statements 
are not impressive and are soon forgotten. It is the inter- 
esting details which lend zest and interest to a subject. 
The concentration of effort upon a few large topics gives 
time and opportunity for an intensive study, which leaves 
vivid, lasting impressions. 

As all new ideas are apprehended and assimilated in 
the light of the old, a pupil who has clear and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of one typical unit, such as a coal mine, 
a cotton plantation or a fruit farm, can readily under- 
stand and interpret all other similar geographical topics. 
An intensive study of such large representative units 
stimulates the self-activity of the child and gives him 
confidence and self-reliance in attacking the more com- 
plex problems which come later. 

In the study of geography, as in the study of other 
subjects, understanding should precede memorizing. 
While a pupil in the early primary grades may be in- 
terested in facts alone, the child in the upper primary and 
grammar grades manifests a growing interest in the 
causes of things. For these older pupils the geography 
course should offer a series of problems to be solved 
rather than an array of facts to be memorized. Children 
of these grades instinctively delight in ferreting out 
causes and studying results. Such efforts at connected 
thinking lie at the foundation of all mental growth, for 
the mind can only develop thru its own activity, and the 
mind is only self-active, when it acts in obedience to its 
own ideals, and not under the direction of authority 
external to itself. 

A typical geographical unit usually embodies a group 
of diverse facts—historical, industrial, commercial and 
political, as well as physical—all of which are closely 
combined and unified by an underlying chain of causal 
relations. Thru a study of a number of such organized 
groups of ideas, a pupil arrives at a few broad generali- 
zations which unify and give meaning to a large number 
of facts which would otherwise be isolated and scattered. 

The typical centers selected for the early grades should 
not be complex but very simple and obvious. In the 
lowest grades they should relate to those things which 
touch a child’s own life—as for example, the familiar 
occupations of butcher, baker and carpenter. In the later 
grades the more complex types of various kinds should 
be outlined . 

In the fourth grade the earth as a whole is usually 
studied. This may be presented best by a series of im- 
aginary journeys in which the pupil, in his mind’s eye, 
visits the various regions of the earth and becomes 
familiar with the industries, manners, customs and léfe, 
as well as the phenomena of vegetation and climate, 
which are typical of each region. In these trips no ex- 
tended study should be made of any particular region. 

Even the younger children are interested in com- 
parison and contrast. The interest which little children 
have in a study of the simple lives of the Eskimo and 
Indian to a large extent lies in comparing and contrast- 
ing the dress, food, family life, industries and means 
of transportation of these primitive people with those 
which are found in the children’s own environment. 

It must be agreed that while the method of present- 
ing geography thru the medium of type studies is theo- 
retically correct and to a large extent practically 
efficient, its success depends upon certain requirements 
which some teachers do not meet. It requires a great 
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amount of personal investigation and study on the part 
of the teacher before she can successfully present the 
type studies. The teacher must expect to supply much 
of the material herself, because a large portion of it is 
not readily available for reference. Pupils must be re- 
quired to do much supplementary reading and should be 
provided with some of the best geographical readers for 
constant reference. The teacher must be an adept in 
selecting and emphasizing those ideas which should be 
memorized and retained by the children. Map study 
and map drawing should be prominent thruout the 
course, and pupils should be held responsible for a limit- 
ed amount of definite, clear-cut information. 


SOME THINGS THAT BOYS AND GIRLS 
MAY LEARN ABOUT OUR 
GOVERNMENT 


Georgia A. Hodskins, Principal Eastern Avenue School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
CONGRESS 
“If the president doesn’t make the laws, who does?” 
Tom had asked at the close of the last talk, and Miss 
Adams had answered, “That’s too long a question to 
answer now, Tom, but next time I'll tell you.” So 


this week she had planned to give her class an idea of 
the part congress plays in the managing of the country’s 
affairs. 

Only a short time before the class had been dis- 
cussing the Pilgrims and their settlement at Plymouth. 

“Do you remember,” she began, “the Mayflower Com- 
pact?” “What was it, Ned?” Why, did the Plymouth 
settlers give up having town meetings in which all the 
men voted on the laws for the colony?” Well, surely, 
if by 1630 there were too many settlers in Mas- 
achusetts for it to be possible for them all to meet 
and discuss what laws and regulations were necessary, 
then it would be impossible for all the people of this 
great country to get together to make our laws today, 
would it not?” “How did the people in that long ago 
time get around, their trouble?” “Yes, they chose their 
wisest and best men and let them make the laws for 
them.” 

“That is the plan by which the people of the United 
States make their laws today. They cannot all meet to 
discuss what laws are needed, what regulations are 
necessary, so each state chooses certain men to rep- 
resent its people. These men meet in Washington and 
they make the laws. This body of men is called, some- 
times, the Legislature. That means ‘the law-makers.’ 
Sometimes it is called Congress because these people 
have come together from all over the United States 
to this meeting, and congress means ‘a coming to- 
gether.’” 

“T told you last week that there was so much business 
to be done in this great country that our government 
was divided into three branches or departments, and 
that the president and his helpers made up the ex- 
ecutive department. So congress is the legislative or 
law-making department.” 

“But how many men are to be sent by each state to 
congress? That was a hard question to decide. All the 
states were equally interested in the laws and yet it 
wouldn't be fair for a little state like Rhode Island to 
send as many men to represent them as large states 
like New York and California. At last it was decided 
in this way: Congress should be made up of two bodies, 
one to be called the Senate, the other the House of 
Representatives. Both of these bodies, as I will tell 
you later, should have a share in making the laws. 
Each state. whether large or small, sends two men, 
ealled senators, to the senate.” 

“In 1880 it was voted that the second body, the 
house, as it is called, should contain 325 members, and 


these were to be divided among the states according 
to their population, so that the states which contain 
the most people have the most representatives.” “Is 
that fair?” “How many senators does Illinois have?” 
“Find out for me how many representatives we are en- 
titled to. Every time a new census is taken, a new ap- 
portionment is made.” 

“Our senators serve us for six years, our represent- 
atives for two years.” 

“Congress begins regularly on the first Monday in 
December and lasts until the business before it is done. 
If extra business comes up after congress has adjourned, 
the President, as I told you last week, may call them to- 
gether again to attend to it. The vice president is the 
chairman of the meetings of the senate. The chairman 
of the house is chosen by the representatives from their 
own number. He is called the speaker. See if you can 
find out who is the present speaker?” 

“Members of congress are paid a salary of $5,000, 
and allowed a sum for traveling expenses, which, of 
course, varies with the distance they have to travel.” 

“How do the members vote?” 

“Usually as we do, by raising hands or by standing; 
but sometimes when there is a serious question to be 
settled some members may demand that the vote be 
taken by ‘yeas and nays.’ Then the names of the 
members are called as we would cail the roll, but in- 
stead of answering ‘present,’ each member who approves 
says ‘Yea’ (Yes), and each who disapproves says ‘Nay’ 
(No), and a record of the votes is kept against the 
members’ names. 

“Congress itself is too large to work all the time 
as one body, so it is divided up into smaller bodies, or 
committees. 

“It is these committees who prepare and bring be- 
fore the whole body ‘Bills... What are Bills? They are 
the first drafts of what will be laws if congress accepts 
them. This is important work and must not be done 
too hastily, so the rules of congress require that each 
Bill must be read three times, and that on three dis- 
tinct days before it can become a law. If it starts in the 
house it must go to the senate for its approval after- 
ward. Sometimes the senate wishes changes made in 
the Bill, and these changes are called Amendments. 
Then they will send the Bill back to the house with the 
amendments to see if the house is willing to accept 
them. After both the house and the senate have ac- 
cepted the Bill it is not even then a law but must be 
sent to the president for his approval. If he favors it 
he writes his name on it and it becomes a law. 

“Tf he does not approve it he writes ‘Veto’ (I forbid it) 
on the bill and then it must go back to congress again. 
If two-thirds of both houses vote for it, it becomes a 
law without his approval, or as we often say, ‘over the 
president’s veto.’” 

“Congress has some other duties. The most im- 
portant one is that of deciding how much money will be 
needed to run the government, and of how the taxes 
and duties shall be raised. 

“Congress must look out for the defense of our 
country, and you will see now and then in the papers 
that congress has ordered new battleships, or new 
forts. 

“Congress, too, must make all rules and regulations 
for coining money and for printing money, and for 
punishing counterfeiters. 

“Congress alone has the right to declare war between 
the United States and any other country. 

“Congress alone has »ower to admit new states into 
the Union. Do you know which was the last state ad- 
mitted, and when? 

“These are only a part of the duties of congress. Do 
you not think being a member of such a body is a 
pretty responsible position? I hope you'll remember 
this as you grow older, and when you get to be voters 
that you will do your part to have the wisest and best 
men in the state go as your representatives.” 
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School Entertainment 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS 


(Book rights reserved.) 
Laura Rountree Smith, Platteville, Wisconsin. 


A DRILL FOR TEN BOYS AND TEN GIRLS 
(Enter ten girls.) 
Jennie— 

Ten little maidens passing by, 

Pause and hold their candles high. (Hold candles up.) 
Mary— 

We gently whirl them round and round. 

Softly, so, without a sound. (Whirl about heads.) 
Sarah— 

We hold the candles to the right (Hold to right.), 

Is it not a pleasant sight? 

‘Mamie— 
To the left we whirl them so (Whirl left.), 
Round and round the candles. go. 

Nellie— 
Hold them high up overhead (Hold horizontal.), 
Santa’s coming soon, ’tis said. 

Mabel-— 

Wave them gently to and fro (Wave in front.), 

Set them all down in a row. (Set in front.) 
Gertrude— 

Round and round we march today (March _ round 

table.), 
candle.), 

Hoping Santa’s on his way. 
Lizzie— 

If Santa Claus should need a light, 

He’ll find our candles burning bright. (Held out with 

both hands.) 
Elsie— 

They’re waiting for a light you see (Hold up touch- 

ing.), 

Some night they'll deck a Christmas tree. 

Ruth— 

Hold the candles very high (Same position.), 

The elves will light them by and by. 

(10 boys dressed as brownies come and pass between 
girls, face them and say.) 

We are elves from Santa land, 

We hope you understand. 

Girls—Who’ll light our candles in a row? 
Boys—This merry elfin band! 

(The boys may now light the candles, or they may 
wait and light them before the last song is sung, just as 
desired.) 

(Boys march right, girls march left. Pause at right 
and left of platform, face each other, march and meet, 
girls holding candles high. Meet again and pass be- 
tween. March—boys right, girls left. Pause again, 
facing each other at right and left of platform, center 
couples on each side lead, others follow. March right 
and left, meet and face front. They are now in four 
lines. Girls face in, holding up candles; boys march 
under, and return to front. They are now in four lines, 
girls inside, boys outside.) 

All sing—(Tune, “Yankee Doodle.”) 

O jolly, jolly Santa Claus, 

We hear his sleigh-bells ringing, 

The candles burn on Christmas eve, 

While children all are singing. 
Chorus— 

Merry Christmas comes again, 
Bright then glows the holly, 
Sing three cheers for Santa Claus, 

Old Santa is so jolly. 
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O jolly, jolly Santa Claus, 

The candles all are gleaming, 

And they will light you late at night 

When children all are dreaming. 

(They march as before and boys march off and return 
with sleigh-bells, this time they. stana at right and left 
of platform or in a semi-circle. The candles are lighted.) 
Boys sing— 


Ring, ring, merrily ring, 
Jolly old sleigh-bells so loud and clear. 
Sing, sing cheerily sing, 
Jolly old Santa is welcome here. (Ring sleigh bells.) 
Girls sing—(Same tune as boys sing.) 
Burn, burn, so brightly burn, 
Wee little candles all in a row, 
Turn, turn, gracefully turn (Girls whirl round.), 
Soon down the chimney old Santa’ll go. 
(All repeat boys’ song and march off.) 


THE REAL SANTA CLAUS 


Laura Rountree Smith, Platteville, Wisconsin. 
(Book rights reserved.) 


A DIALOG FOR TEN CHILDREN 

Santa Claus (entering and stamping his feet)—My 
fur and whiskers! how cold it is! Regular December 
weather, tho. Merry Christmas, Mrs. Santa Claus! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—It will not be a Merry Christmas 
for any one if I cannot make this fire burn. I cannot 
make your tea, and besides, we will freeze to death! 

Santa Claus—Whew! what a smoke! what can be the 
matter? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—I have poked in this damper and 
pulled out that damper, and still the fire will not burn. 

Santa Claus—lI will call one of the little Elves to help 
us. 

Little Elf come, with a merry ho! ho! 

Old Santa Claus is in trouble, you know! 

(Enter Elf.) 

Santa Claus—Do you know why this fire will not burn? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Do you know why tthe | stove 
smokes? 

Elf—Yes, I know all about it; the Dolls have been 
writing letters to Santa Claus! 

Santa Claus—I suppose they have put the letters 
down the chimney! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—The chimney is full of letters! 

Santa Claus—Oh ho, so the chimney is stuffed with 
letters! Call the Dolls to come to me. 

(Exit Elf, enter 6 dolls, stand in a row.) 

Santa Claus—Did you all write letters to me? 

(Dolls bow stiffly.) 

Santa Claus—Why did you write to me? 

Dolls (in concert)—It is Merry Christma: time! 

Santa Claus—One at a time, please, you make my 
head swim. 

1st Doll—I do not want to leave the workshop. 

2nd Doll—I don’t want to hang on a Christmas tree. 

3rd Doll—How can I breathe in the toe of a stocking? 

4th Doll—Please don’t give me to a baby, for babies 
squeeze their dolls so hard. 

5th Doll—Please don’t send me into a house with a 
dog, I am so afraid of dogs. 

6th Doll—Please send me to a girl who will comb my 
hair every day. 

Santa Claus—Go back to the workshop. I promise you 
will all be happy Christmas morning. 


(Exit Dolls.) 
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(Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus now sit by a table, she 
reads to him.) 

Santa Claus—How about my mail, did I get any letters 
today? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Did you get any letters? 
at this pile! 

Santa Claus—How about the Candy-girl, did she write 
again? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—I will read your letters to you. 

Dear Santa Claus: Please send candy and toys to 
Maud. O Santa Claus, I just love candy. I would like 
a box of chocolate candy, and a candy mouse. Don’t 
forget to come. Maud F. 

Santa Claus—Good gracious, we will have to send 
Maud to the candy cure. How about the girl with the 
sticky fingers? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—We did not hear from her today, 
but here is a letter from Freddie. 

Santa Claus—What does Freddie want now? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—He wants a set of tools; now Santa 
Claus, you know as well as I do if you give him a set 
of tools the first thing he will do will be to saw the 
legs off the kitchen table! 

Santa Claus—Sure enough; and if I give him a hatchet 
he will play he is George Washington and chop down 
the cherry tree! 

Mrs. Santa Claus—I will not try to read any more 
letters tonight, but see what the paper says about you. 

The paper says you were seen on the streets of Chi- 
cago, December 10, and you know as well as I do you 
were here making jumping-jacks on December 10. 

Santa Claus—Dear, dear, they are always trying to 
imitate me. 

My pictures are seen in every toy-shop window in 
the land; now they dress people up to look like me; it 
is really no wonder some children do not believe in 
Santa Claus. (He nods and falls asleep, exit Mrs. Santa 
Claus and a Make-Believe Santa comes in.) 

Make-Believe Santa—My fur and whiskers, how cold 
it is in Santa Land. Well, well, here is the real article. 
So there is a red] Santa Claus after all. 

I wonder if he has a pleasanter life than mine. I am 
tired enough standing on the street corners while people 
drop a few pennies into my bag. Oh, ho, here come the 


dolls. 


Just look 


(Enter Dolls, stand in a row.) 

Make-Believe Santa—"id you come from Santa Claus’ 
workshop? (Dolls nod.) 

Will you shake hands (Dolls extend hands.) 

May I go into the workshop? (Dolls shake heads and 
march out.) 

Make-Believe Santa—I will borrow a reindeer and 
ride home, since I cannot get into the workshop. 

(Exit.) 

(Enter Mrs. Santa Claus and Santa wakes.) 

Santa Claus—I had such a funny dream. I thought 
that there was a funny Make-Believe Santa and he 
came to pay me a visit. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—It was surely a dream, for I have 
been sitting knitting all the time. 

Santa Claus—It was not as bad a dream as I had last 
night. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—What did you dream last night? 

Santa Claus—I dreamed that I forgot to fill some of 
the children’s stockings. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—See, the fire burns brightly; now 
you shall have your cup of tea. 

Santa Claus— 

Hurrah for Merry Christmas, and stocking in a row, 

Jolly jolly Santa Claus will fill them all, you know, 

Everywhere at Christmas time the children all are jolly, 

Hurrah for Merry Christmas time, for mistletoe and 
holly! 
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CHRISTMAS EXERCISES 


(Book rights reserved.) 
Laura Rountree Smith, Platteville, Wisconsin. 
Recitation—Jolly Santa Claus. 
(By boy and girl.) 
Boy— 
Who comes riding over the snow? 
Who will down the chimney go? 
Who sees the stockings in a row? 
Both— 
Jolly Santa Claus! 
Girl— 
Who comes without a bit of noise? 
Who always brings the nicest toys? 
Dolls for girls and books for boys, 
Both— 
Jolly Santa Claus! 
Both— 
Jolly, jolly old Saint Nick, 
On Christmas eve he’ll call, 
Hang the stockings in a row, 
He will fill them all. 
(Enter children with stockings on which are large 
letters to spell the word “Santa Claus.” They recite)— 


Ss 


Soon Old Santa will appear, 
Merry sleigh-bells we will hear. 


A 


All the stockings, large and small, 
Bring, for Santa’ll fill them all! 


N 


Now. we sing with merry cheer, 
For Christmas time is almost here. 


T 


To the fireside we will go, 
And hang our stockings in a row. 


A 


All the children smile because 
They are waiting for old Santa Claus! 


C 


Come, bring the stockings out, you know, 
We want them filled from top to toe! 


L 


Large and small but empty, O, 
We'll place them by the chimney—so. 


A 


Another Christmas comes once more, 
And Santa is coming as of yore. 


U 


Upon the house-top heard the clatter, 
What indeed can be the matter? 


S 


Soon old Santa Claus will creep, 
Down the chimney, while we sleep. 
(All hang up stockings by fire-place.) 
All sing—(Tune, “Coming Thru the Rye.”) 
1. 
See the stockings all are empty, 
Hanging in a row, 
Dear old Santa Claus will fill them 
Full, from top to toe. 
Santa is a jolly fellow, 
With his pack of toys, 
And he brings each year new presents 
For the girls and boys. 
Sing, “Hurrah for Merry Christmas,” 
Listen and you'll hear, 
Tinkle, tinkle, jolly sleigh-bells, 
Santa Claus draws near. 
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Hang the stockings by the chimney, 
Santa’s very shy, 
If he finds us watching, waiting, 
He will pass us by! (Exit all.) 
Recitation—The Christmas Tree. 
(By four little boys with small trees.) 
A wee little tree in the forest stood, 
And it shivered from top to toe, 
It said, “I am lonesome out in the wood, 
Cold winter has come with snow.” 
But the little fir tree held its branches high 
And a merry wind went whistling by. 


A wee little man sang out with glee, 
“Oh, ho, you’re the very prettiest tree,” 
Then he put the tree in his little sleigh, 
And away they went, away, away. 
The little wee tree said, “I am going to cry,” 
But a merry wind went whistling by! 
A wee little maid on Christmas eve, 
Crept down when the house was still, 
And she took a peep when folks were asleep, 
As a wee man came over the hill. 
“Santa is coming,” I heard her cry, 
And a merry wind went whistling by. 
4— 
A wee little boy on Christmas night, 
Clapped his hands with glee, 
He saw the candles shining bright 
On the little Christmas tree, 
Then the wee little tree gave a joyous cry, 
And a merry wind went whistling by 
(Sing any Christmas song.) 


DRAMATIZATION OF LITTLE SILVER- 
HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS 
(Adapted from Ward’s Second Reader.) 

Laura Crandall, Ashland School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Characters 
Silver-hair; a boy for a hare; three bears (father, 
mother and baby bear.) 


SCENE 
The front of the room represents the bears’ home. 
Three bowls should be on the teacher’s desk, three 
chairs in the room, and the three front seats can be 
used for beds. The three bears remain in cloak-room 
until time for their entrance. The hare stands at the 
back of the room. 


(Little Silver-hair wanders around the room as if 
picking flowers.) 

Silver-hair—“I think I shall pick some flowers. My! 
how pretty these are! They look like hare-bells. Oh! 
(as she catches sight of hare) there is a real live hare. 
I think I shall give him a fine scare.” 

(She runs after him and chases him around the room. 
He then runs to his seat.) 

(Silver-hair walks out thru the hall and knocks at 
the door. Finding it is unlocked she walks in.) 

Silver-hair—“I wonder who lives here. No one seems 
to be at home. But here is some porridge. I think I 
shall taste it.” 

Silver-hair (after tasting from the large bowl)—“Oh! 
that is too hot.” 

Silver-hair (after tasting from middle-sized bowl)— 
“That is too cold.” 

Silver-hair (after tasting from small bowl)—‘“That is 
just right. I think I shall eat it all up.” 

(Looking about her, she sees the three chairs.’ 


Silver-hair—(with a sigh)—“Oh! I am so tired. I 
think I might as well sit down (seats herself in large 
chair). 

Silver-hair (springing up quickly)—‘“That is too hard.” 

Silverhair (trying the next chair)—‘“That is too soft.” 

Silver-hair (trying the next chair)—“This is just right.” 

(She sits a few minutes and then falls to the floor 
as if the chair had broken.) 

Silver-hair (getting up)—‘I think I shall go upstairs.’ 

(Moves over to one of the seats.) 

Silver-hair—“Oh! here is a nice bed. I think I shall 
try it.” 

Silver-hair (getting up quickly)—“Oh! that is too 
high.” 

Silver-hair (after trying next bed)—‘That is too low.” 

(She then lies down on the small bed and her head 
drops down as if she were asleep.) 

(The Three Bears then enter and walk over to the 
desk.) 

Father Bear (in deep voice) —‘“Someone’s been eat- 
ing my porridge.” 

“Mother Bear (in mild voice)—‘Someone’s been eat- 
ing my porridge.” 

Baby Bear (in high voice)—Someone’s been eating 
my porridge and it’s all gone.” 

(Then Father Bear catches sight of the chairs.) 

Father Bear—‘Someone’s been sitting in my chair.” 

Mother Bear—‘Someone’s been sitting in my chair.” 

Baby Bear (as if crying)—‘‘Someone’s been sitting in 
my chair and broken the bottom out of it.” 

Father Bear—‘“Let’s go upstairs.” 

(All three walk over to the three front seats.) 

Father Bear—‘‘Someone’s been lying in my bed.” 

Mother Bear—“Someone’s been lying in my bed.” 

Baby Bear—“Someone’s been lying in my bed and 
here she is.” 

(Silverhair sits up and rubs her eyes. When she 
sees the three bears she jumps up and runs around the 
room to her seat, with the three bears following her.) 


MY LADY MOON 


So slowly down the western sky 
You sail, my Lady Moon, 
The fleecy clouds that after fly 
Will surely hide you soon. 
I’d like to sail the skies with you, 
And race the clouds along the blue. 
Please take me in your gold canoe— 
My pretty Lady Moon! 


Around the world and home we'll float, 
My pretty Lady Moon, 
I’d rather travel in your boat 
Than in a silk balloon. 
We'll look down on the rivers deep, 
The lonely roads, the huddled sheep, 
The woods where birds are fast asleep— 
My pretty Lady Moon! 


Here all the world is green and gay 
Beneath the skies of June, 

But oh, what wonders far away 
You see, my Lady Moon! 

You climb above the mountains’ crown; 

You view the busy, crowded town, 

The restless sea, the lonely down— 
My pretty Lady Moon! 


Oh, let me sail the skies with you 
When you're “The Harvest Moon!” 
We'll choose a night when clouds are few, 
And West Wind sings a tune; 
When orchards shine with apples bright, 
And reapers sing in waning light, 
And you shine for their dance all night— 
My pretty Lady Moon! 


—Cecil Cavendish in October St. Nicholas. 
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Schoolroom Hints 


PLAYGROUNDS 
By Jacob Riis 


Play in a boy is like steam, and superheated steam at 
that. You can sit on the safety valve of a steam boiler, 
but it is a risky experiment. You must give a boy a 
chance to blow off his steam. 

We are apt to fence about a little lot of grass, stick 
up “Keep off the grass” signs, and post three $1,400-a- 
year policemen to guard it and keep the children off. 
It would cost $10 to replant the grass annually. We 
call this municipal economy. 

Thus we force the children off their natural play- 
grounds into the streets, where they break windows, 
gaslights, and make general trouble for the police. The 
boys think they are persecuted, and so they are. We 
are sitting on the safety valve instead of supplying an 
outlet for natural energy. 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR WINTER DAYS 


By Ella M. Powers, Milford. New Hampshire 


DESK WORK 

Write four things you see only in winter. 

Write about four things you hear only in winter. 

Write of four things you feel only in winter. 

Describe four things you eat in winter. 

Describe four articles of clothing worn in winter. 

Write four games you play in the snow. 

Write the names of trees which are green now. 

What fruits can you buy in the winter months? 

What vegetables can you buy in the winter? 

Write the names of animals that sleep in winter. 

What wild animals do you frequently see now? 

Describe the birds you have seen recently. 

What plants are asleep during the winter? 

Write a list of nuts you eat this season. 

What insects are dormant these cold days? 

Write and tell something of four people born in 
January. 

What weeds can you see through the snow? 

What tracks of animals can you see on the snow in 
the fields or woods in January? 


HOW TO SAVE TIME IN WINTER 

These winter days seem to leave less time to the 
teacher for the correction of papers, copies, etc., than 
in the autumn and spring. Too many hours of study 
by artificial light does not tend to strengthen the eyes 
of a tired teacher. 

How can time be saved? 

1. Copies to be written by the pupils may be num- 
bered and written on cardboard. By distributing these 
one seat back each morning, a set may be made to last 
a row of pupils an entire month. 

2. Devote three minutes between recitations to ques- 
tions. 

3. Have all papers passed down the row and piled 
one on top of another on the first seat, the pupil in the 
first seat brings them to the teacher. Then, select a 
pupil from each grade to help you correct papers at 
recess. Correct the highest grade yourself; a highest 
grade pupil may be selected to correct the next highest 
and in this way the work is soon corrected; a pupil of 
the lowest grade may be chosen to return the papers to 
the owners’ desks. 

4. Let various pupils erase blackboards, clean erasers 
and distribute chalk. ; 

5. When a pupil of the highest grade has accom- 
plished all the work assigned, the teacher may appoint 
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this pupil her assistant for a stated period of time— 
an hour, two hours or an entire afternoon. 

6. The pupil who is honored by beiiig a “helper” or 
assistant may pronounce words for spelling lessons, 
sentences for dictation, she points to words on the 
board for the pupils to pronounce or corrects papers, 
marks spelling lessons or places seat work upon the 
board. 

7. After some lessons, as spelling or dictation, ar- 
range the class in a row (standing) let each one pass 
his paper to the one at the right for correction. 

8. Have as many papers corrected and examined in 
school hours as is possible. 

9. Give less written work and more pure head work. 

10. Aim to accomplish your object by more oral work 
and blackboard work. 


A DEVICE TO AID PROMPT ATTENDANCE 

During the winter months there is a greater tendency 
to tardiness than during the other months of the year. 
Many devices are resorted to by the teacher to secure 
prompt attendance. One teacher had as many flags as 
she had classes in her school. The class that showed 
the best record—viz., no absent or tardy pupils—was 
allowed to have the flag placed at the highest point in 
the front of the room. The class that showed the next 
best record was below this. Others follow in order 
of prompt attendance. This simple device had a re- 
markable effect and produced better results, for each 
class displayed a keen sorrow when its flag had to be 
lowered. Each class aimed for a high place for its flag. 


A REST EXERCISE 

Call the children’s attention to the manner in which 
the snowflakes fall; noiselessly, now high, now low. 

Let the pupils rise and stand in the aisles. 

Let their bodies bend silently; now high, now low. 
Repeat this exercise several times, then quietly let the 
pupils creep into their seats with heads bowed low on 
their arms on their desks. 

The snowstorm is over; the snowflakes are at rest. 
Quiet reigns throughout the land. 


SEAT WORK IN WINTER 
Model a snowbird. Draw a snowbird. Cut a snow- 
bird. Sew a sled. Sew a mitten. Model an eskimo 
hut. Sew an eskimo hut. Draw and paint a valentine. 
Model a hatchet. Cut a hatchet. Draw a snowshoe. 
Draw and cut a sled. 


A WORD DEVICE 
Make a drawing of a sled upon the blackboard. Draw 
it quite large. Tell the pupils you want to have them 
fill up the sled with words. “Give the words a good 


ride.” Each pupil will be allowed to come to the black- 
board and place (write) a word on the sled. 
Draw an eskimo hut. Place the children before the 
blackboard and ask them what they will give to help 


furnish the eskimo hut. Soon the little volunteers will 
have placed in the hut such words as: bed, seat, cup, 
pan, toy, chair, spoon, bowl, table, etc. 
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REASONING IN ARITHMETIC 


Mary D. Bradford, State Normal, Whitewater, Wis. 

(Readers of the article on “Reasoning in Arithmetic” 
in the November number will please transpose the words 
“Division” and “Partition,” as they occur in the sum- 
mary in column two, page 120.) 

In last month’s article we considered the five different 
simple sorts of quantative relations or problems that 
may come into our experience, and that we are called 
upon to understand. We also saw that four fundamental 
operations with number enable us to express in figures 
a clear and definite notion of these quantitative relations, 
division serving that end for two of them. We further 
saw that for quickness. and accuracy in these opera- 
tions two different, but related, sets of simple number 
facts are needed. 

It is not my purpose in this series of articles to discuss 
method of helping children to master the fundamental 
facts, or the formal processes. We are now engaged in 
considering the problem side of arithmetic work since 
it is the problem that demands the ability to think what 
is to be done. 

Problem work may be started just as soon as number 
facts begin to be acquired. The objective work com- 
monly used at the start as a means of discovery of the 
number facts, are elementary problems; as when the 
teacher shows 4 sticks and 5 sticks, and asks how many 
she has when they are all counted together. But it is the 
application of the number facts known, to imagined 
situations that constitute what is generally called prob- 
lem work. 

It is frequently found that children considered dull in 
school are quick in thinking out the truth when faced 


by an actual situation out of school. This shows either 
that the thought material—that is, the quantitative re- 
lations named in the problems—is something outside of 
his experience, and therefore unthinkable by him; or 
that the language of the problems is beyond his power 
of interpretation, and that he, therefore, cannot get back 
of the language to the relations expressed; or that he 
meeds help in making known what he thinks—help in 
expressing. 

Problems thinkable for children, because adapted to 
their interests both in and out of school, are easily found 
in great variety. They may vary (1) with the chang- 
ing interests of the school year; (2) with the locality; 
(3) with the refated subjects of the course; (4) with 
other influencing causes or conditions. 

Thus, in the fall vacation experiences on a farm may 
be utilized. There may be imagined egg-hunting ex- 
peditions; problems in which chickens, pigs, calves and 
sheep furnish the excuse for practice in number; prob- 
lems related to the harvesting of the different crops and 
to the storing, and marketing of the same. Sand table 
construction can enter into this work, if arithmetic 
form a part of the school course for first or second 
grades. 

The use of industrial activities of the locality is illus- 
, trated by some work I once saw when the winter ice 
‘ harvest was being sledded past the school house. The 


beautiful, clear bluish blocks were the things imaged 


in many relations and made to furnish applications of al} 
the fundamental problems. 

The nature-study work going on at any time furnishes 
many interesting suggestions for problems. Where a 
good manual training course is in operation, problems 
demanding number solution are constantly arising. So 
much value is attached to this work by some superin- 
tendents that no arithmetic, aside from that growing out 
of the construction eercises, is attempted in the first 
two years. 

An illustration of (4) above is furnished by the prac- 
tice of having problems involving the pint and quart, 
when dealing with 2 as an addend; or, in the using of 
the clock face, when dealing with 5, and 10. By this sort 
of problem the child is led to think about objects that 
are of immediate value to him in his daily life. 

There are many good arithmetics which furnish pages 
of carefully thought out exercises; but none is so good 
but that other work introduced by the teacher and 
peculiarly adapted to her school and its needs, would not 
result in enlivened interest. 

The second cause of difficulty in the way of reasoning 
on the part of children, has been named above; namely, 
language. This is illustrated by the following incident: 
A boy was puzzled by this problem, “John bought a ball 
for twenty cents and sold it for fifteen cents, how much 
money did he lose?” The teacher was inclined to be 
impatient. It was discovered that his trouble was with 
the word lose. It meant the wrong thing to him; he 
associated this word with a situation, familiar to him, 
but entirely different from the business one implied in the 
problem. . He had not learned the commercial meaning 
of the word. 

Teachers should be careful not to give problems in 
addition or subtraction or the other processes always 
in the same language, but should introduce all possible 
forms of expression, thus strengthening the child’s 
powers of understanding. 

The third difficulty mentioned was that of expression. 
The slow growth of the child’s power to tell clearly his 
thought has led teachers to think that they are helping 
matters by teaching him set forms of explanation. But 
the rattling off of these is not an evidence that thought 
is being exercised. And the use of “since” and “if” and 
“therefore” should not be considered proof that really 
logical conclusions have been drawn. The simplest ex- 
pression in the child’s own words of what he thinks is 
what should be aimed for. 

The “circuit of truth” includes, first, a clear object 
set before the mind; second, a clear thought in the mind, 
corresponding to the object; and third, a clear express- 
ing on the tongue corresponding to the thought. The 
problem in arithmetic is such an object. And when the 
mind has clearly grasped the thought relations involved 
in a simple one-step problem, and the tongue has clearly 
expressed the relations seen, then is thinking in arith- 


metic well started. 


DAN’S DOVES 


There was a bad storm one night, and the rain and 
sleet drove two pretty doves to take shelter under the 
roof of the porch. In the morning the sun. came out, 
but it was still quite cold. Little Dan came out of 
the house and saw the doves. They were quite numb 
with cold. He took them into the house and warmed 
them. He found a box, lined it with warm hay, and put 
the doves in it, and took them to the barn. 

Then it was school time and he had to go . When 
he came home he went to the barn to see the doves. 
It was warm now and some one had left the barn door 
open. When Dan went to look in the box the doves 
were gone. 

“They have probably gone. back to their own home,” 
said Dan’s father. It is likely that the storm overtook 
them and they lost their -way.”- 

“Yes,” said Dan, sadly; tho he -tried to be. brave, 
“But I wish the pretty white one had staid with me.” 
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Nature Study 


WINTER VERSUS SUMMER 


Comparisons as to 
1. Length of daylight; 
Il. Weather; 
111. Condition of trees, plants, animals; 
IV. Occupations of people; 
Vy. Clothing of people; 
VI. Aspect of fields—distant scenes. 


POEMS 
“Winter-time,” by Stevenson 
“Late lies the wintry sun abed, 
A frosty, fiery sleepy-head. 
Blinks but an hour or two; and then, 
A blood-red orange, sets again.” 
Etc. 
“Leaves,” by Abbie F. Brown 
(In “Fresh Posies.” Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 
“How carelessly the Mother Spring 
Must sew the leaves upon the trees! 
They all rip off like anything, 
And lie about untidily, 
A sorry sight for one to see! 
I know if I were Mother Spring 
I’d sew them on with stouter string.” 


Old Rhyme 
“Tf the evening’s red and the morning’s gray, 
’Tis the sign of a bonny, bonny day. 
If the evening’s gray and the morning’s red, 
The ewe and the lamb will go wet to bed.” 


Songs 
“When little birdie goes to sleep, 
Where do you think he puts his head? 
He turns it ’round and covers it up 
In a little feather bed.” 


Neidlinger 
“Snowflakes”—Neidlinger 
“Footprints”—Neidlinger 


(“Small songs for small singers.’’) 

Christmas is coming, and the thought of it is likely 
to fill much of the December program. It seems, how- 
ever, if construction work, story time, reading lessons 
and drawing lessons are devoted to the coming holiday, 
it will be a relief to both teacher and children to have 
the nature work and number lessons avoid all mention of 
Christmas trees, reindeer, toys or even sheep and camels! 
With this in mind let us open our eyes to the winter 
aspects about us—confident that overdone correlation is 
a vice and not a virtue, and to assume that the child 
must realize to-day the relation one experience bears 
to another is not always a wise basis for work. 

_So much for reasons for choice of subject-matter this 
month. If the child has really experienced the things 
Suggested in the earlier lessons in nature from Septem- 
ber through November, he is ready to compare the warm 
weather days with the winter days, and to talk about the 
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changes he sees in plants, animals, people, skies and 
fields. ; 

Perhaps the following questions will suggest to the 
teacher some way of adapting the material for a first- 
grade class. 


I—LENGTH OF DAYLIGHT 

Did the sun shine in and wake you up this morning, 
Elsa? 

Was it shining when you ate breakfast, Horace? The 
wintry sun is a sleepy-head, I think. 

Was it light enough last night to play out of doors 
after supper? It was last month. I remember you 
were raking leaves. 

The days seem—? What, Gladys? There is not so 
much time when the sun shines. Do you think the 
days will keep on growing shorter until it is night 
almost all the time? We shall see. Keep close watch. 
I shall ask you every few days about it, and see what 
you can notice. Here is what Robert Louis Stevenson 
says about the sun in winter, and about what children 
do when the days are cold and frosty. (Reads poem.) 


II—WEATHER 

Last month we had a big calendar to help us keep 
track of the weather. Let us each have a small one of 
our own this time. 

Here is a piece of paper. 

7 in.) 

Divide it into inch squares. 

In the top row of seven squares we will place letters 
to stand for the days of the week. Under W. (for 
Wednesday) we will place a large 1, in the next space 
2, in the next 3, and in the next 4. That finishes the 
first row of squares, and this means that the first day of 
December is Wednesday, the second day Thursday and 
so on. 

Show me the third row of squares. Place 5 in the 
first square in the third row, 6 in the next, etc. 

Each day, just before we go home at noon, we will 
take this calendar out of its envelope and with your 
pencil show a tiny picture of the sun if it is a bright day, 
or an umbrella if it is a stormy day, or some gray clouds 
if it is a dull day. It will take just about two minutes 
a day, and it will help us remember all the December 
sunshine. 

I know a little rhyme we must learn to write when 
we mount our calendars. It says: “If the evening’s 
red, and the morning’s gray’— Who knows the rest | 
of it? 


III—CONDITION OF PLANTS AND TREES AND 
ANIMALS 


Plants and Trees 


We noticed last month some of the ways plants and 
trees made ready for the cold winter resting time, and 
the warm spring that is coming afterwards. Tell me: 
some of these ways. 

(Children suggest—as summary of observations— 

Some plants get seeds ready for next spring. The 
plants die. 

Some plants drop their leaves and blossoms, and send 
their seeds a-scattering, but do not die themselves. They 
rest all winter and send out new leaves in the spring. 
These plants get their buds ready. We can see these | 
buds on the trees and bushes even’ in early winter. 

Some plants prepare for next spring by getting ready * ‘ 
under the ground—bulbs, tubers, etc.) 

Teacher questions— 

Does the cold hurt all plants? 
Does it hurt all parts of plants? 
Let: us try a few experiments. i 

1. Plant bulbs in pots. Give them a good watering.) | 
Put them out where they will freeze for days or weeks. 
Bring them in and give them heat and moisture. Watch ! 
result. (Chinese lily; hyacinth.) 

2. Give seeds same treatment. 


Measure it. (It is 6 in. by 


(Corn.) 
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3. Plant seeds with no water. Let them freeze for 
some time. Bring in to heat and moisture. 

Put some tiny potted plants, like geraniums, through 
the same experiments. 

Visit trees, observe buds, break twigs, and compare 
with broken bits of dead twigs—noticing signs of life. 


Animals. 

Let us go out to see some tiny tracks in the snow. 
(Notice, tracks of rabbints, squirrels and birds.) 

Here’s a little song about them. (Neidlinger’s “Foot- 
prints.”) 

Here is a picture of the little fellows that made the 
tracks. (Teacher tells how the winter homes of rabbits 
and squirrels are made, and where they may be found.) 

This is just the time to get acquainted with the birds. 
We will feed them often. Who could bring a few 
cracked nuts to-morrow to put outside the window near 
that big tree? Perhaps we may see a squirrel come, 
or some birds may get their breakfast there. 

What birds stuzy here all winter? 

When you see oue and can tell me just how he looked, 
{’ll place his picture on the wall, and we'll have him for 
one of our frienils. I’ll keep my eyes open, too, and tell 
you what I see. (Teacher provides herself with pictures 
of the bluejay, English sparrow, red-headed woodpecker, 
downy woodpecker, tufled titmouse, chickadee, sap- 
sucker, crow, junco, and, if she is as far south as central 
Illinois, with pictures of the cardinals, meadowlarks, 
nuthatches, gold finches [in winter plumage], and king- 
lets.) 

The suet put out last month is replenished, and a small 
stack of oats is put in the tree in the back yard. The 
pans of water under the trees help to attract bird neigh- 
bors all winter, and the absence of foliage makes it easy 
to see them, as they come to eat and drink. 


IV.—OCCUPATIONS 
What are people doing now that the short, cold days 
are here? 


What are some kinds of business that are not hindered 
by the cold? : 

Tell me some kind of work that has to change 4s the 
season changes. 

How is the farmer’s work now different from what 
it was a month ago? Last spring? Ete. 

Housekeeping—living on accumulated stores of fruit, 
vegetables, etc., is how different from the housekeeping 
mother was so busy about when the corn and tomatoes, 
apples and grapes were getting ripe? 


V.—CLOTHING 

Clothing—the protection of the body. 

Last week we found out a little of how cloth is made 
of thread, the thread of wool, of cotton, linen, silk, etc, 
and we found out which holds warmth the best. 

You wear more clothes now and warmer ones than 
you did last September. Why? What part of our bodies 
lave the most clothing? What parts can get along with 
very little covering, even on the coldest days? Is cloth- 
ing to keep the cold out, or to keep the warmth in? 

Experiment to see which keeps heat best—dry, damp, 
or wet woolen. Apply discovery to every day events— 
wet mittens, stockings, etc. 


VI.—ASPECT OF FIELDS 

Compare by means of word pictures, water color or 
crayola sketches, the fields in December with the same 
fields visited or pictured from memory in September 
and October. 

Samples of the children’s pictures have been kept for 
this purpose, and may be mounted side by side to show 
contrasts. 

The green foliage—September. 

The changing leaves—October and November. 

The bare trees—December. 

The green and yellow fields—September. 

Green, yellow, gray and purple tints—October and 
November. 

Snow covered fields—December. 


Training Teachers by Correspondence 


_ The Interstate School of Correspondence, with its unusually strong facilities for giving instruc- 
tion in the branches required by teachers in Catholic schools, invites Sisters who’ would improve 
their education and teaching ability to write for particulars regarding our courses. So far as we 
know, no one connected with a Catholic school has ever regretted the investment of time and money. 
for instruction under our direction. We aim always to give every student more than good value for the price paid. 
In one school in Chicago (on the south side) we secured one student six months ago. Today we have eight 

‘ Sisters in that institution on our rolls; they have recommended our work to sistérsin other cities and from the initial 
enroliment about a dozen students have come to us. This is only one instance; our methods of work and the fidelity 
with which the interests of students are safeguarded always bring us a numberof ; 


new friends from each enrollment. 


COURSES THAT YOU NEED 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT.- STRONG Reviews 


New Normat Courses—Comprising twenty-four branches, newly pre- BRANCHES IN_A COURSE 


we 


pared and new in arrangement, are now ready for students, after many years Eitmentary eheiihiet 


_ of experience and preparation. The new courses mark the greatest advance we 

“have ever made; neither time nor money has been spared to make them as per- 
fect as possible. The text-matter in every branch was prepared expressly to 
meet the exacting needs of our students; it has been fully demonstrated that 
residence school text-books alone cannot be used successfully in correspondence 
work. 

AcapEMiIc DEPARTMENT—Each branch is a thorough, complete work in 
itself. offering as much work as could be secured in the same subject ina high- 
grade residenceschocl. Sixty percent of the Sisters who are studying with us 
select their work from tnis department. In support of our claim to thorough- 
ness in these branches we have only to state that any satisfactory Academic 
credit will be accepted towards entrance requirements at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and credit wae be granted toward advanced standings in four State 
Normal Schools. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. State your needs as 
fully as possible and your letter will have prompt attention 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


| Higher Algebra 


4 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 


Arithmetic 
Elementary Grammar 
English Grammar 
Rhetoric and English 
position 


Pharmacy 

Primary Methods 

Intermediate and Gram- 
mar School Methods 


Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Payeislesy and Hygiene 


phy 
Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 


First Year Latin 

Second Year Latin 

Practical Rhetoric 

Eng. and Am. Literature 

Phys 

Botany 

Ancient History 

Med. and Modern History 
nited States Histor, 


COMMERCIAL DEPT. 


Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
A Story to Be Read to the Class. * 
(By Rev. Mother Mary Loyola (York, England). 


The time came when Joseph too 
was to know what the Angel of the 
Lord had declared unto Mary. An 
Angel. perhaps Gapriel again, came to 
tell him who she was that swept and 
washed and cooked in his little cottage, 
and went about her daily work as the 
simplest and lowliest of the women 
around. He told him, too, that her 
Child was to be called JESUS, because 
He would save His people from their 
sins, 


Think with what new veneration Joseph looked upon 
Mary now, and what quiet, deep talks they had together. 
They pondered the words of holy Scripture; they studied 
the types; they put prophecy by the side of prophecy. 
Because their hearts were so pure, they saw better than 
the learned doctors of the Law the meaning of these 
types as prophecies, and they wondered more and more 
that they should have been chosen to be so near to Jesus 
when He came. That blessed Name at which St. Paul 
says every knee should bow, each had first heard from 
an Angel’s lips. How reverently they pronounced it. To 
the world outside, the Promised One all were expecting 
was “the Messiah,” or “the Christ;”’ to Mary Joseph 
alone He was “JESUS.” , 

Marv and Joseph knew from the prophecy of Michaes 
that Bethlehem, six miles south of Jerusalem, was to 
be the birthplace of the Messiah. This was four or five 
days’ journey from Nazareth. When were thev to go? 
And what reason could they give to their neighbors for 
suddenly quitting their home? And were they to quit it 
for good? The answer to these questions was: “Let us, 
leave it all to God; He is watching and guiding everything; 
they waited in peaceful trust for a sign of His Will. 


* * 


One day (1909 years ago) there was great excitement 
in the market-place of Nazareth. A decree had gone out 
from Rome for the whole world to be enrolled. Augustus 
Caeser, the Roman Emperor, who ruled over the greater 
part of the known world, wanted to find out how many 
people he governed that he might know the extent of his 
power, and how much he could tax his subjects. The 
Jews, who were subject to him, were to go to the city or 
town which was the home of their ancesters, and there 
give in their names and take an oath of fidelity to Caeser. 
A Roman official went the round of Nazareth, came to the 
little house at the bottom of the street. found that Joseph 
was one of the family of David, and ordered him of to 
Bethlehem, David's city. 

Here was the sign for which Mary and Joseph were 
waiting. What matter if the order were roughly given, if 
in going to Bethlehem they seemed to be doing Caesar’s 
bidding only; God was arranging all things for them. 
Their preparations were soon made: the few things abso- 
lutely necessary put together; Mary seated on the ass; 
the door of the little house fastened behind them; and 
then Joseph took the bridle in one hand and his staff in 
the other, and they set out. 

It was the worst season of the year, the road was bad 
the weather cold, and they had no conveniences for the 
journey. Again and again Joseph led the ass into the 
tuts by the wayside to make room for some of David's 
wealthier descendants, well clad and well mounted, and, 
like their poor relations, bound for Bethlehem. Not many 
words were spoken. There was much for both to ponder, 
and there was much to suffer. Each day’s halt brought 
fresh anxiety to Joseph. for there were no inns on the 
road, and the caravansaries, or khans, were devoid of 
every comfort. They were merely enclosed spaces sur- 
founded by sheds; four bare walls and a mat were all the 
accommodations provided; food, cooking utensils, bed- 
ding, travelers had to bring with them, or do without. 

The two journey slowly, and the evening of the fifth 
day was closing in. when, grey and dim on the hillside, 
the walls of Bethlehem came in sight. Party after party 
overtook them on the road, all hastening forward to reach 
shelter before nightfail. Joseph looked at Mary and urged 
on the tired beast. What could he do if the place should 
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be, full! At last they reached the khan, situated on the 
hifl, a little way below the town. A glance around showed 
them they were too late. Every place was taken. Beasts 
and baggage crowded up the central square. On every 
side was shouting, disputing, the bustle and confusion of a 
crowd of travelers who had everything to do for them- 
selves. No one had time to attend to any business but his 
own, and Joseph’s questions were roughly answered. 
He went back to Mary, whom he had left outside, and 
taking the bridle turned towards the city. 


Night was falling as they passed within the walls, but 
there was light enough to see that it was full, full to 
overflowing. The better sort had long ago secured all 
that was to be had in the way of lodging. Poor people 
like themselves had little chance. Joseph searched dili- 
gently everywhere, but to no purpose. Wherever he 
saw a door open he hastened towards it; be pointed to 
Mary and held out his hand with the few coins he had 


left. But all in vain; everywhere the same answer: “No 
room.” 

Up and down the streets they wandered that bitter 
night. No one would take her in. Joseph’s tearful eyes 


looked up into her face. She was utterly worn out, but 
the smile on her lips told of a peace within that no trouble 
of this world could disturb. What was he to do? It was 
no use trying any more. He brushed his sleeve across 
his eyes and led the ass carefully down the hill gain. 

It was quite dark now, and he had to hold his lan- 
tern low to keep a safe footing. A little way out of Beth- 
lehem a cave in a chalk hill opened upon the road. He 
said to Mary: “Let us go in there.” The cave narrowed 
into an inner and smaller one, which seemed to be used as 
a stable, for an ox was there standing over a manger. 
They went in. Mary dismounted and knelt down in a 
corner to pray. Joseph hung up his lantern on the damp 
wall. Its flickering light showed the moisture trickling 
down on every side. and all the foulness of a neglected 
Eastern stable. This was the place which from all eter- 
nity God had chosen for the birthplace of His only 
Son. And here at midnight the Son of God was born; 
the Word was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us. 


Mary bowed herself down to adore. Here was the 
Messiah she had so longed to see. Here was Jesus who 
by bitter pain was to save His people from their sins. 
Oh, how soon He had begun His work, she thought. 
as she looked upon the tiny limbs that lay trembling on 
the straw... Yes, this was He who, Gabriel said, should 
be great and should be called the Son of the Most High. 
A Roman judge, struck by His meek majesty, will say 
to Him one day: ‘Whence art Thou?” All through 
the first Christmas night His Mother is asking Him this 
question, not because she does not know, but because she 
cannot get used to the wonderfulness of the answer. She 
knows He has came from the highest heaven, from the 
right hand of the Father to whom He is equal in all 
things. And still He is her very own Babe, crying for 
her, nestling to her like any other helpless child. 


She adores Him as her God. And then she takes 
Him up in her arms, wraps Him up in swathing bands, 
and lays Him in the manger on a handful of straw, the 
best that Joseph can find about. She is grateful to the 
two animals which share it with Him and stand over 
Him warming Him a little with their breath. The words 
of Isaias come to her mind: “The ox knoweth his owner 
and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel hath not known 
Me, and My people hath not understood.” No one ever 
understood and pondered the Scriptures as she did, and 
the words of prophecy come to her one by one as she 
worships there. This tiny Child is the Leader of God’s 
people whom Micheas said was to come out of Bethlehem; 
whom Ibsaias called “the Hidden God.” of whom David 
said: “God shall come manifestly, our God shall come.” 
She and Joseph kneel beside Him, and look, and look, and 
wonder at the great God become so small, and at the love 
that has brought Him—to this. 

About a mile from Bethlehem and lying at the foot 
of the hill on which the little city stands is a field into 
which the shepards of the neighborhood led their flocks 
at evening. All day the sheep roamed in safety on the 
hills, but as night drew on, when wild beasts prowled 
about, they were brought down here. Eastern shepherds 


belong to the very lowest and poorest class of the peo- 
ple; their lives are hard. for they must guard their flocks 
all day and in all weathers, and lie out with them on the 
wet grass in the bleak nights of winter. 
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A company of sheperds was watching in this field 
when Mary and Joseph took refuge in the cave. And at 
midnight “behold an Angel of the Lord stood by them, 
and the brightness of God shone around about them, 
and they feared with a great fear. And the Angel said 
to them: 

“Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy that shall be to all the people. For this day 
is born to you a Savior who is Christ the Lord in the 
city of David. And this shall be a sign unto you. You 
shall find the Infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
laid in a manger. 

“And suddenly there was with the Angel a multitude of 
the heavenly army praising God and saying: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of good will. 

“And it came to pass after the Angels departed from 
them into heaven, the sheperds said one to another: 

“Let us go over to Bethlehem and let us see this word 
that is come to pass which the Lord hath showed to us. 

“And they came with haste; and they found Mary 
and Joseph and the Infant lying in the manger. And 
all that heard wondered, and at those things that were 
told them by the shepherds. 

Why were these men called before all others to wor- 

ship the new-born Child? Because they were simple and 
docile, and patient under the manv hardships of their 
rough lives. And because the Holy Child would teach 
us from the first this important lesson—that poverty is 
not a thing to be despised or to be ashamed of. It is 
a very painful thing, because it puts out of our reach 
the comforts, conveniences and amusements which make 
life pleasant. We care far too much for these things. 
An apple was too great a temptation for Adam and 
Eve, and nice things in the shape of food, dress, scents, 
bodily enjoyment of every kind, are often and often too 
much for us, their children. Not that pleasant things 
always lead us into sin. But a life of ease and self-in- 
dulgence, in which such things abound. is always a dan- 
gerous life, because the body never says: “It is enough.” 
It is always ready to indulge itself at the expense of 
the soul, and to get what it wants it will not stop at sin. 
We have to distrust it and to be on the watch always. 
This is why the poor are safer by far than the rich if 
only they bear their privations patiently. 
Our Lord came on earth to show us the safest way 
to heaven, and to show us in the best of ways, by example. 
It cost Him a great deal to teach us in this way all His 
life, but He never thought of cost when He could Help 
us by it. And so He began at once, the very night He 
was born, to teach us the value of poverty, and to com- 
for the poor. How easily, after that midnight visit to 
the case, the shepherds would bear cold, hunger, weari- 
ness, the want of nice, pretty, comfortable things such as 
the rich can get. “The little Babe Messiah had nothing 
of this kind,” they would say to one another; “surely, 
then, we can do without.” 

And we who have comfortable homes, and pleasures 
in plenty, what lesson has the poor Babe of Bethlehem 
for us? This at least. that we must learn to honor the 
poor, who are most like Him, and to denv ourselves at 
times that we may have something to give to them in 
their need. We ought to be glad to serve them and work 
for them with our own hands, because they represent our 
Blessed Lord who will take as done to Himself whatever 
kindness or unkindness we show them. 

See now why the sheperds were called first to the 
cave on the first Christmas night—(From “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” Benziger Brothers, New York.) 

Can You Spell? If you think you can, ask somebody to 
dictate the following jumble to you and see how many 
mistakes you make: Antonious, a disappointed, desiccated 
physicist, was peeling potatoes in an embarrassing and 
harrassing way. His idiosyncrasy and privilege was to 
eat mayonnaise and mussels while staring at the Pleiades 
and seizing people’s tricycles and velocipedes. He was 
an erring teetotaler and had been on a picayune jamboree. 
He rode a palfrey stallion and carried a salable papier 
mache bouquet of asters, phlox. chrysanthemums, rho- 
dodendrons, fuchias and nasturtiums. 

He wore a sibyl’s resplendent turquoise paraphernalia, 
an ormoluyashmak and astrakhan chaparejos. He drank 
crystallizable and disagreeable curacao juleps through a 
sieve. He stole some moneys and hid them under a ped- 
dler’s mahogany bedstead and mattress.—Bookman. 


Catholic School Journal 


The Catholic School Journal Makes 
An Excellent Christmas Gitt, 


@ Thereis no more practical, helpful and welcomed 
present that you can give a Catholic teacher than, 
year’s subscription to G4e Journal. @ Subscribers 


may have the magazine sent to friends in any part of the 
United States or Canada at $1.— per year. 


Considering the comparatively low prices at which maps 
globes and reading charts now sell, no school, however 
small or poor, should be without proper equipment ip 
these essentials. When a country school can afford it, it 
will be found very convenient to have two sets of maps, 
one set of outline maps and one set of maps with the names 
on. If only one set is used, it should be a set of outline 
maps. Why? This is the reason: Suppose the teacher 
calls Willie to the board to see what he knows about the 
countries of Europe. She asks him to point out the 
various countries and name them. That is an easy matter, 
seeing that the names are printed in large type on the 
map. Will such an exercise show the teacher what Willie 
knows? No; but such an exercise would if there were no 
names on the map. The maps should be enclosed in a 
case so as to protect them from dust. 

A good globe is quite an essential as a set of maps. It 
should not be a complicated affair; a simple ten or twelve 
inch globe, well mounted, is the best. It should be pro- 
vided with a box for safe keeping when not in use. 

A reading chart is more useful in a rural school than 
in a graded school because the teacher has very little time 
for putting reading lessons on the blackboard. As good 
reading charts can be had for a very reasonable price, it 
does not pay to save that money and require the teacher 
to spena her time in placing lessons on the board. 


TO AN OLD TEACHER. 
Today, as by the old schoolhouse I nassed, 
I saw a face where years of toil and care 
Had left their mark, and yet to me ’twas fair 
In memory’s magic light upon it cast. , 
My boyhood years are told again since last 
I thought her cruel, and lessons hard to learn; 
Ah me! I’ve found a teacher far more stern, 
And learned hard lessons in a school more vast. 
God’s richest blessings on thee, faithful one, 
Of that vast throng whose skill and patience mold 
The nation’s destiny! A service thine 
Immeasurable, not bought with paltry gold. 
When school is out, and evening’s first stars shine, 
Thou’lt hear the blessed Master’s voice, “Well done!” 
—Francis I. Walker. 


CAROLA MILANIS’ NEW BOOK. 
PRICE $1.—UNTIL DECEMBER 20TH. 


“Little Essays for Friendly Readers” is now ready for 
delivery. For the benefit of those who may wish to give 
this book as a Christmas present, the author will continue 
to receive subscriptions at $1.00 in advance until Decem- 
ber 20th. The book will be sent prepaid on orders ad- 
dressed to Sister Charles Borromeo, St. Clara’s College, 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 

The contents of the book are varied, comprising not 
only essays on religious and educational subjects, but the 
very amusing reminiscences of a parochial teacher in the 
“hard old times,” and the autobiographical notes of a girl 
convert, in the days when converts were left to “paddle 
their own canoes.” 

This notice is presented in The Journal to reach the 
eyes of Sisters, members of many different religious or- 
ders who have, from time to time, expressed to “Carola 
Milanis” their friendly sentiment for her and her work, 
and who may wish to subscribe for this latest venture of 
hers. 

The new volume is of the same shape and style as 
“Golden Bells,” and contains two hundred and fifty-six 
pages of printed matter. f 

The privilege of subscribing at $1.00. postage prepaid, 
will cease after December 20th, as the book will then be 
on the market at a higher price, postage not prepaid. 

Address orders to Sister Charles Borromeo, St. Clara’s 
College, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
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Copyright, 1908, by THe Century Co. 
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A WONDERFUL 
PHOTOGRAPH, 


Picture taken from a 
palloon far above the 
Eternal City—Rome. The 
view shows the grand pro- 
portions and ground plan 
of St. Peter’s and the 
vatican Gardens much 
better than any picture 
ever before published. The 
size of the great church 
in’ comparison with the 
large hotels and _ public 
buildings of the city, is 
graphically shown. We are 
indebted to The Century 
Magazine for the use of 
this unique illustration. 
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SOME OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS? 
BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


each for 25 or more. Size 54x 8. Postpaid. 
(S to 8 times the size of this Madonna and Child). 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x 3%. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 


SEND TO-DAY 50 cents for 
25 $1.00 for 
25 cent Art Subjects, 7x 9, or i 
25 Art 25 Colored Birds, 7 x 9, or Page 
25 Madonnas, or 50 Art Subjects, 5% x8, or Boston Edition. A choice 
25 for Children. or Art Booklet 10 Extra Size, 10x 12, including gift; or 21 Extra Size, each 
“Madonnas,” or Sistine Madonna, Baby 10 x 12 ; 
25 Kittens, or 25 Dogs, etc., or Stuart, Angel Heads. etc. ‘ 
25 On Life of Christ, 
Ay t 13 Coleen Bird Pictures, Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations and two pictures for 2 
7x9, or two-cent stamps in December. You will save time by ordering from 
$l for any four 25c. sets. the sets given above. Send P. O. money order, bank check for 
$l, or more, letter, or, if necessary, . postage 
stamps. - ‘ 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Box 436, Malden, Mass. 


If You Need ADDITIONAL If you need 


SCHOOL DESK 


why not- 


write us 
in a Hurry, Send in Your Order to Us. 


We can fill your order now, and give you the benefit of the for prices 
Low Market Prices. and 


We can also ship immediately: 
TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS BOOKCASES 
OFFICE DESKS AND TABLES BLACKBOARDS s 


GLOBES AND MAPS 


a Our Prices arelthe Lowest. We keep up the Quality and Guarantee Satisfaction. Series 
“Our New Oxford Desk,”’ §-24, 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
We are making many new 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mention 
Friends everywhere by right 


this 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


treatment. 19 W. 18th St. 70 Franklin St. 1235 Arch St. Journal. 
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REVISED INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 
The G. & C. Merriam Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., have just issued Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, based on the In- 
ternational of 1890 and 1900. The revision 
has been so radical and complete as to con- 
stitute a new book. The work has been in 
active preparation for many years, by a large 
staff of experts, assisted by the contribu- 
tions of eminent specialists, under the gen- 
eral supervision of Dr. W. T. Harris, recent 
United States commissiorer of education. 
The number of words and phrases defined 
has been greatly increased, mainly from the 
fresh coinage of recent years both in popular 
speech and in the various arts and sciences. 
The revival of early English studies is rec- 
ognized by such an inclusion of obsolete 
words as to give a key to English literature 
from its earliest period. The title-words in 
the vocabulary are more than doubled in 
comparison with the old International, now 
exceeding 400,000. The number of illustra- 
tions is increased to over 6,000. The book 
contains more than 2,700 pages. But the 
publishers desire to emphasize the quality 
rather than the quantity of the work, calling 
attention especially to the thorough scholar- 
ship in all departments and the fullness of 
information under important titles. By in- 
genious methods of typography and arrange- 
ment, the increased amount of matter is 
contained within a single volume, not per- 
ceptibly larger than its predecessor, and no 
less convenient for the hand and eye. Schools 
wanting the best should not hesitate to order 
Wetster’s New International Dictionary. 


A neatly edited pamphlet from far off 
Portland, containing the detailed proceedings 
of the Annual Institute of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association of Oregon, is being sent 
out. Besides a full account of the excellent 
program prepared for the meeting of last 
July, the pamphlet makes known two very 
useful steps already successfully taken in 
Catholic school evolution in the Western 
archdioceses under the vigilant direction of 
Archbishop Christie. A uniform system of 
text books has been introduced following the 
establishment of a uniform system of grad- 
ing in religious and secular branches for the 
schools of the archdiocese. This means that 
much has been accomplished in the building 
up of a unified system of Catholic schools 
in Oregon embracing all the grades from the 
kindergarten to the college. The Institute 
work, already strongly entrenched among the 
teachers of the archdiocese, will be a power- 
ful help to meet to the full every educational 
demand of the Catholic school population. 


CENTENARY OF SISTERS. 

Under the auspices of Archbishop Farley, 
there was celebrated in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, on December 1, the centenary of the 
founding of the American branch of the Sis- 
ters of Charity by Mother Elizabeth Seton, 
at Emmitsburg, Md., the New York founda- 
tion of. which is now located at Mount St. 
incent-on-the-Hudson. On the following day 
local commemorations took place in the dif- 
ferent parishes where these Sisters have 
schools. The Seton Sisters of Charity have 
been established in New York as a separate 
and independent foundation from the Em- 
mittsburg jurisdiction since December 8, 
1846, when the community was located at 
St. James’ Academy, 35 East Broadway. It 
now numbers about 1,400 members, who 
have charge of 20 academies, 6 high schools, 
73 parochial schools, with 50,000 pupils; 5 
orphan asylums, 1,800 inmates; children in 
homes, 600; in industrial schools and pro- 
tectory, 1,620; 1 foundling hospital, -3,340 
children and 550 needy and homeless moth- 
ers; 2 day nurseries, 100 children; 1 home 
for aged poor, 270 inmates; 1 retreat for in- 
sane, 150 patients; 11 hospitals. Their first 
school and orphan asylum in New York was 
opened in 1817, in old St. Patrick’s parish, 
by Sisters Rose White, Cecelia O’Conway 
and Elizabeth Boyle, who were sent from 
Emmitsburg for this purpose by Mother 
Seton. From the East Broadway house the 
convent was moved in 1847 to the location 
in what is now Central Park. In 1857, when 
the park was laid out, another move had to 
be made to the present site below Yonkers 
on the Hudson. This centenary celebration 
Was postponed from last June, owing to the 
absence of Archbishop Farley in Rome. 


A QUESTION OF COMPETENCE. 
The London Tablet prints ‘‘A Suggestion 
to French Convents in England,’’ which 
takes a practical view of an important mat- 
ter, the necessity of co-ordination amongst 
the teaching orders and congregations. This, 


ro doubt, is more pressing in England than 
in this country for the reasons given by the 
writer of the article, the influx of French 
religious and the stricter organization of 
secondary education. **Nevertheless, the 
matter deserves the attention of the teaching 
religious in America,’’ says the Jesuit week- 


ly, ‘‘America.’’ ‘‘These have for their yo, 
cation, first, to seek their own salvat.on, and 
then to labor for the salvation of others 
The latter element is a means to at*ain the 
former; but if the teaching is not what tt 
ought to be, it is not going to do n.uch for 
either. It is certain that no order or cop. 


How to Reduce Dust in Schoolrooms 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. Do away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted, A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


FLOOR: DRESSING 
It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex- 
tremely gratifying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor 
Dressing for the best results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circu- 
lation of germs, and tests have proved that 97% per cent. of all 

living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 

Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an 
effective floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. 

Pays for itself many times over. Not intended for household use. 


In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
Floor “ye vd will apply it to the floor of one room or 
00) 


corridor in sc 


or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 


To localities far removed from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full directions for applying. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, ‘“‘ Dust and its Dangers.” 
- STAND ' RD OIL COMPANY 


Happy and 


ncorporated) 


Healthy 


Probably you 
gis “have foun 

through 

rience how hard it 

is to get children to 

take the proper amount of 

exercise. Mere gymnasts have 

y little interest for children, while 

on the other hand their own amuse- 

ments are often far too strenuous. Itis 

in between these two extremes, work and 

play, that box ball has made for itself an im- 


portant place. The game combines all that is 
required in exercise together with an interest that 


game of childhood. 


* eee is more fascinating than that of almost any other 
It is not nearly so strenuous as bowling, because the balls are lighter 


and the runway is elevated from the floor to require less stooping. It is the very ideal of 


healthful and pleasant exercise for children. 


Costs But a Few Dollars to Install—No Expense 


Ordinary bowling alleys were very expensive, 
but this new style of bowling alley can be in- 
stalled for only a few dollars. In fact you can 
make asmal! paymentedown and the remainder 
can be paid in monthly installments so small 
they will scarcely be noticed. 

When the alleys are in there is no further ex- 
pense. The balls are returned by gravity and the 
players set the pins with a lever. so no boy is 
needed. Besides this, the alley is so constructed 
that it can be moved from place to place very easily 
—placed outdoor in summer and indoor in winter. 


Children simply wild with enthusiasm over 
this new game. They form teams and clubs and 
willingly am d as long as they may be allowed. 
Among schools where there is not room for basket 
ball or hand ball these alleys are immensely pop- 
ular, as contests are often held and specia! events 
take the place of other games, 

Write for our free booklet today, It tells all 
about this new game and also explains our easy 
payment plan. 

Send for this book at once. 

Address: 3) 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 2100 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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gregatio: can cover the whole field of edu- 
cation thoroughly. One may be especially 
giapted to primary work; another to sec- 
ondary. One may be especially fitted to give 
g liberal education; another, to give a com- 
mercial training. Each remaining in its own 
sphere will produce good results; intruding 
into the sphere of another, it will fail. 
Moreover, even in its own sphere not every 
order or congregation can do everything well, 
and this must be more frequently the case 
with those that have charge of higher edu- 
cation. Under such circumstances it be- 
comes a duty to employ experienced secular 
instructors, or else to admit frankly that cer- 
tain subjects are omitted from the curricu- 
jum. The former is the course to be pre- 
ferred, but the latter is preferable to slip- 
shop teaching by an inefficient religious.’’ 


st. Anthony Church, Youngstown, Ohio, 
which has an Italian congregation, of which 
the Rev. Emmanuel Stabile is in charge, 
presents an example of zeal that is notable. 
A new building is in progress and sixty of 
the men who are bricklayers have given a 
week’s service each gratis. Father Stabile 
has a school in which there are now 110 
children taught by four sisters. He was 
once a professor in a college in Florence, 
Italy, and forwarding his credentials to that 
effect to the minister of public instruction in 
Italy, he claimed assistance for his parish 
school under a clause of the Italian consti- 
tution that provides financial aid for any 
school in other lands in which the Italian 
tongue is taught. The answer was favor- 
able and a yearly contribution is to be sent 
to him through official channels. 


Depriving the mother, Mrs. Mary Baruth, 
of the right to whip her 6-year-old boy under 
penality of thirty days’ sentence in the 
county jail, and according that privilege to 
the lad’s kindergarten teacher, is the dispo- 
sition made by Judge Ryan of Appleton, 
Wis., against Mrs. Baruth, the latter being 
accused of cruelly beating her little son. 
Miss Neubecker, who has taught the child 
for some time, declares him to be a model 
boy. Judge Ryan, before suspending sen- 
tence, severely rebuked the mother. 


The Rev. John B. Tabb, the poet-priest, 
died November 20 at St. Charles’ College, 


Ellicott City, Md., where he had taught Eng- 


lish for many years. His brief verses, full 
of originality and often of humor, made him 
known to a large and appreciative class of 
readers. About eighteen months ago the 
poet-priest was stricken with blindness; in 
spite of this calamity he never lost his 
equanimity, nor that playfulness and joyous- 
ness of spirit that were his chief character- 
istics. The following stanzas on his blind- 
ness were written by him for the Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1908: 


‘*Back to the primal glories 
Where life began, 
As to my mother’s womb 
Must I a man 
Return: 


Not to be born again, 
But to remain; 
And in the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 
‘The things unseen.’ ’’ 


The library of Georgetown University was 
burned last month. About fifty students 
were asleep in the dormitories over the 
libraries when the fire was discovered, but 
all escaped safely. The flames, which orig- 
inated in the boiler room, ate through to the 
library above and rare volumes, worth at 
least $10,000, were destroyed before the 
blaze was brought under control. The dam- 
age to the building was slight. 


Bishop Maes of Covington, Ky., has joined 
with the local superintendent of public 
schools in the framing and passing of an 
ordinance prohibiting the attendance of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age at moving pic- 
ture shows and the cheap theaters. 


Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes of New York, 
who died in California last April, after 
making bequests of more than $100,000 to 
charitable institutions, and moderate lega- 
cies to her relatives, leaves the residue of 
her estate, estimated at from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, for the erection of modern tene- 


ments, the education of negroes in Africa 
and the United States, of North American 
Indians and needy deserving white students. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SixTH Ave. (cor. 48TH ST.) NEW YoRK 
FR E N C H JUST PUBLISHED 
LECTURES ET CONVERSATIONS 
By Du Bois and De Geer. 
AND OTHER Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature 
FOREIGN Boards. 161 pages. 75 cents 
Stories and anecdotes alter- 
nate in these lessons permitt- 
ing the introduction of many 
idioms andexpressions which 
Complete materially help conversation. 
The lessons, sensible and 
catalogue sent] out of the usual commonplace 
when request’d] Order, are splendidly illus- 
trated. A vocabulary added. 


Holiday Entertainments 


EASILY arranged by getting new 
catalog of Plays, Cantatas, Dialogs, 
Recitations and Songs. Our Pleas- 
ing Programs contain lists of good 
material graded and arranged to help 
you select good material, Special 
Xmas circular, Pleasing Programs 
and Catalog send free on request. 


THE HOUSE THAT HELPS is ready to help you. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 


WHY DO YOU SUPPOSE 


The Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New. York 


and 


American Woman’s Leagve 


have adopted the 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND? 


“The selection of a system of shorthand for the correspond- 
ence courses of The American Woman’s League was a matter of 
great importance. We realized that we must have absolutely the 
best system published; that we must determine the merits of that 
system without any other consideration than its demonstrated 
worth. The system selected (Isaac Pitman) is one which on 
account of its long use, has proved beyond question its genuine 
merit. This system may be studied with the absolute confidence 
that there is none better; that it permits of the very best results 
for the student who would do shorthand work in an office, or as 
private secretary or court stenographer. Moreover, it has a short- 
hand literature more extensive, probably, than that of all other 
systems combined.’’—From The Messenger, the official organ 
of American Woman's League. 


Write for ‘‘Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the 
Best” Free mail course for teachers. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, Pubs. 
31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of 
“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” 
"Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” 


Can You Resist the Children? 


With shining eyes and little hearts aquiver, they 
reach out eagerly for mysterious joys ahead. Help 
them. Give them that greatest of pleasures—a visit to 
the land of the fairies, the realm of heroes, where boys 
and girls grown tall and great, gather in all the glow 
of romance and history. 


The books are richly illustrated in color, line 
and half-tones 
Stories of Mother Goose Village, Color, .45 
Japanese Fairy Tales, .50 
Old Fashioned Fairy Tales, Color.......... .45 
Folk Tales from the Russian, Line........ .40 
Napoleon, The Little Corsican, Line... .35 
Eskimo Stories, .40 
Norse Stories, Half-tones .40 
Viling Talees Line. 
Stories of Heroism, Line......... 65 
Treasure Ieland, 40 


These are just a few of our beautiful Supplementary 
Readers. You should see them all. If you ever 
want child literature that yOu may be sure of, 
selected with the wisest judgment, the finest sympathy 
for the child needs and desires, examine these books. 
If you haven’t time toexamine them you may buy them 
with perfect confidence. They are elevating, instruc- 
tive, beautiful. 


Rand McNally Company 


Chicago New York 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
ZAFOR YOUR SCHOOL 

Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 


mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...caemmee Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5 in any retail store. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

8@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
3 ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “SameR 
3 AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? Bey 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. #2 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 142 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIAN 


TO CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS:—— 


4s DON'T Order School Furni- 
ture or Supplies, Church or 
Assembly Seating without consulting 
the HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. They are 
large manufacturers of these goods. 
Thirty years’ experience gives them 
advantages that others do not pos- 
sess. Goods always carried in stock. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed.”’ 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NELSON 
Ventilated Urinal 


F 


UNSURPASSED FOR SCHOOLS 4 


Write for Our Booklet —F 
“A FEW POINTS ON 
pate 179 SANITATION” 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A class in musical methods has bee: be 
in connection with the work of the Confra. 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, New York, the 
object of which is to promote a knowledge 
of good and thoroughly Catholic music gnit. 
able for use in our Sunday schools, as wey 
as to train Catechists in dendering the same, 


The Church of St. Leo, New York, of 
which the late Father Ducey was pastor, will 
be made a home of perpetual adoration, ang 
the rectory will be used as the home of the 
Sisters of Maria Reparatrice, an order of 
cloistered nuns who have recently arrived in 
this country from Rome. 


Rev. Mother Judith, one of the pioneer 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart in Hawaii, dieg 
at Honolulu October 13. For half a century 
Mother Judith had devoted herself heart ang 
soul to the noble work of Catholic education 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

At the meeting of the trustees of the Cath. 
olic University, Washington, last week, 
among the measures considered was the eg. 
tablishment of an institute of pedagogy in 
which Catholic women, belonging to religions 
orders, may derive the educational advant. 
ages of the university. According to the 
plan, the university will not erect the build. 
ing or finance the venture in any way. The 
members of the same religious orders wil] 
do this. This foundation will be a normal 
school for the training of teachers in the 
convents, colleges and Catholic parochial 
schools. 

The fifteenth annual report of the super. 
intendent of parish schools of the Archdio- 
cese of Philadelphia makes a book of 151 
pages, the matter and form of which are 
alike creditable to the compiler, the Rey. 
Philip R. McDevitt, for years the efficient 
superintendent of the Philadelphia parish 
schools. 

The book gives a series of interesting 
reading notes culled from the reports of 
educational and charity conferences held 
during the year and a detailed summary of 
enrollment, attendance and courses of study 
in the Philadelphia parish schools during 
1908-9. A map showing the general popu- 


CHRISTMAS POSTCARDS FOR 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


We are offering beautifully colored and 
embossed Christmas postcards—all convey- 
ing the religious significance of the day, with 
greetings—sent prepaid to your address at 
$2 per 100; $1 per 50; 60 cents for 30. 
There will be ten different designs to each 
lot, and orders must be in quantities named, 
as packages cannot be broken. 

Cash must accompany all orders, as we 
cannot open book accounts at these low 
prices. These cards are ordinarily sold by 
dealers at 5 cents each. 

Many teachers follow the idea of having 
pupils write greetings to their parents on 
Christmas cards, adding thereto name of 
school, grade of pupil and class teacher. 
These cards are also suitable for the use of 
teachers themselves. 


Address orders with required amount to 
Dep’t. A, Catholic School Journal, 
P. O. Box 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


Wecan save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high school. Our 

novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of trustworthy quality. 

We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, including 

XK ; CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES 

HOLDERS, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


SCHOOL DESKS GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 


FIXTURES, ETC. 


From out factory connections we ship direct to customers: MEATING AND VENTILATING PLANTS, 
BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW % 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS ‘SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST de 
L.A. MURRAY & co. KILBOURN. WIS. IF YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TOBE RIGHT. 


All shipments made promptly. 
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jstion, also common school attendance and 
parish school attenance of the several states 
of the Union, based upon data taken from 
the report of the commissioner of education 
for the year 1908, will prove an attraction 
for such as fine occasion to study statistics. 


Some months ago at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity 3 number of students began the study 
and practice of aerial navigation. They have 
now formed a club, which will be known as 
the Aero Club, and have elected the follow- 
ing officers: L. M. Stoaker, Pittsburg, presi- 
dent; John C. Tully, Chicago, vice-president; 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 
Worcester, Mass. 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers—Oldest 
qauiie College in New England—Largest 
Qstholic College in America. Megnificent 
healthful location, new buildings, library, 
mnasium and baths, modern equipment 
throughout. Board and tuition, $260 per 


annum, 
etins of information on application to 
= Thomas E. Murphy, 8. J., President. 


COLLEGE OF 8ST. ANGELA (Ursuline). 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Half hour from New York, in the most 
beautiful section of the State. Extensive 
ounds, commodious buildings. All home 
advantages. Ohartered by State to confer 


8. 
RSULINE SEMINARY—Regular re- 
peratory school. Oatalogue on application. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


ACADEMY OF OUB LADY. 


Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Ohicago, Ill. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Gombining advantages of city and country. 
Gommercial and high school. Oourses to- 
ther with Oonservatory of Music and 
ey Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and 
various street car lines afford access to the 
Academy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, AOADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


»-HOLY ROSARY ACADEMY... 
CORLISS, WIS. 

St. Catherine’s Academy conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wis., will 
transfer its Boarding School Department 
for young ladies the coming scholastic year 
to Corliss, Wis. 

‘The location of the new school is every- 
thing that could be desired; the air-is re- 
markably pure and invigorating. The build- 
ing, a brick structure, is very comodious, 
well ventilated, and is equipped with all 
modern improvements. 

The Academy maintains seven fully 
equipped departments of study. An Ele- 
mentary; a ommercial, and an Academic 
Department; a onservatory of Music; De- 
partments of Art; of Expression and of 
Domestic Science. 

The Sisters will give a prominent place 
in their curriculum of studies to Domestic 
Science. The pupils will be taught plain 
sewing, domestic bookkeeping, the elements 
of cooking and baking, of laundering and 
general housekeeping. 

All passenger trains of the hicago. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Road makeregular 
stops at Corliss. The Academy is only ten 
minutes walk from the depot. 

Terms moderate. 

For catalogue apply to, 


Directress, St. Catherine’s Academy 
RACINE. WIS 


Blackboard Eraser 
anda Pint Pkg. Rowles’ Inkessence 
~ The above mentioned arti- 


ADann’s Noiseless 


cles possess such exceptional § 


meritthatthey are used in 
the schools of leading cities. 

Special offer is made to 
acquaint school people with 
the great merit of the goods. 


\ 


Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL & 


UPPLIES and FURNITURE, 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


288-285 Market St.. CHICAGO. 


John M. Wilson, New York City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

P. A. Baker, general superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the state board 
of trustees of the New York Anti-Saloon 
League last month. 

In the course of his remarks Dr. Baker 
said that public sentiment against the sa- 
loon was growing rapidly in every state; 
that in 1908 there was a net decrease of 
more than 15,000 saloon in the country; 
that about 11,000 were voted out of exist- 
ence by the use of local option laws. 


A large assemblage of Catholics attended 
the recent dedication of Loyola Academy, the 
first completed building of the Jesuit Uni- 
versity that is to be erected at Devon and 
Evanston avenues, Chicago. The building 
has been erected at a cost of $100,000, and 
is to be completed within five years. The 
Jesuits now have the Lincoln Law School, 
the Illinois Medical College and the St. Ig- 
natius Classical College. All are to be com- 
pleted for them. 


The Rev. Bernard Quinn, pastor of Deer- 
field, near Utica, N. Y., is dead in a hos- 
pital in Uutica. He had been a priest for 
forty-five years. He was the author of sev- 
eral text-books. When the larger churches 
in Utica drew his congregation away, Fath- 
er Quinn served without salary and acted 
as his own janitor, sexton, organist and 
choirmaster as long as his health permitted. 


Mothers of the Catholic pupils at the 
young girls’ school at Chassigny-Sous-Dun, 
in Saone-Et-Loire, France, made a _ public 


bonfire of the interdicted text books used 
by their daughters. All other places in that 
commune Catholic girls withdrew from the 
schools. 

Georgetown University has abolished foot- 
ball. The faculty, has notified the George- 
town Athletic Association that the game 
will be discontinued until such time as the 
rules may be so framed as to exclude all 
possibility of danger to life and limb. 


In an address to 5,000 people in the con- 
vention hall at Kansas City last month, 
Most Rev. Archb. John J. Glennon of St. 
Louis declared that divorce, socialism and 
apartment houses were the great perils that 
beset the American nation. 


THIS COUPON SAVES 33% Per Cent. 


Unless CATHOLIC SCHOOLS are ‘nur- 


series of CATHOLIC LITERATURE, 


it cannot prosper. 
Selections, with its suggestive ques- 
tions, explanatory and _ biographical 
notes, is one of the best helps to culti- 
vate a taste for Catholic literature. 


480 pages, medium 12mo, neatly bound. 


Communities adopting the book as a 
class book, or persons sending orders 
with this coupon, will be entitled to a 
discount of 33% per cent on the list 
price of $1.00. 4, FLANAGAN & CO. 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Standard Literary 


She PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


— and — 


The Practical Home Educator 


Five handsome volumes. 

Prepared as an aid to teachers. 

In large, clear, pleasing type. 

Fully and beautifully illustrated. 

In perfect harmony with modern 
methods of teaching and school 
requirements. 

It fills the everyday needs fully. 


Write for sample pages and particulars to 


THE DIXON -HANSON CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 


NEW COVER TO 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dict 


THIS 

new book 

exceeds in’ con- 

venience, quantity, and 
quality, the old International as 


much as that surpassed the Unabridged. : 


Editor in chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, former United States Com- < 
missioner of Education. 2¢ The Webster Tradition Developed by Moderna 


Sc&ntific Lexicography. 2 Key to Literature of Seven Centuries. 2 General 
Information Practically Doubled. Divided Page; Important Words Above, 
Less Important Below. 2¢ Contains More Information of Interest to More 


People Than Any Other Dictionary. 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 400,000 Wor 


IONARY 


ped 


ds and Phrases. 


The Bindings are Triumphs of the Bookmakers’ Art. 


CONSIDER the NEW INTERNATIONAL when selecting your CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


It is unquestionably the choicest holiday offering of the season. 
Invaluable for the home, school, and office. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, Authority, Utility. 


Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publi 


shers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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In compliance with the wishes of Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Hennessey, D. D., of Wichita, 
Kan., the diocesan school board of that 
diocese will make a visitation of all the par- 
ochial schools in the diosese and submit to 
him a report of their condition. 


Francis Joseph Reitz, president of the 
National Bank of Evansville, Ind., has an- 
nounced that he will build two additions to 
the home of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
in that city, to cost about $100,000. 


Eleven professors have been chosen from 
nine different provinces of the Society of 
Jesus to fill the chairs of the department of 
—. studies lately erected at Rome by 

us X. 


The celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Church of the 
Assumption, Peeksville, N. Y., took place re- 
cently. At the same time the blessing of 
the new $150,000 parochial school took 
place. 

The merbership of the Knights of Colum- 
bus continues to go upward. The 250,000 
mark will be reached by the end of the year, 
it is said. 


Thirteen thousand Catholic children are 
being educated in the parochial schools of 
New Orleans, at an annual saving to the 
taxpayers of $400,000. 


The frequency of cases of suicide among 
the pupils attending the German schools of 
the higher and lower grades has been made 
the subject of investigation by Professor 
Albert Eulenberg, the well-known negve spe- 
cialist of the University of Berlin. The pro- 
fessor’s researches show that the number of 
cases of youthful suicide in the German em- 
pire averages fifty-three a year, or about 
one each week. Out of 1258 cases investi- 
gated, 473 made away with themselves 
through fear of impending punishments or 
anxiety regarding examinations. Traces of 
mental derangement were discovered in only 
120 cases, hardly ten per cent of the whole 
number. In 350 cases the inducing causes 
had to be set down as unknown. 


A training school for teachers in district 
English-French schools has been established 
by the education departmen of Ontario, and 
the first session opened on Sept. 1 and will 
continue until June 17, 1910. 

The new school is intended to provide 
teachers who will be competent to carry on 


SomeTHinG NEW 
THE GEOGRAPH 


NEAT ano DURABLE 


A Prime Necessity in Teaching 
Geography 
Diameter of Globe, 6 inches 


RECOGNIZED BY LEADING GEOGRAPHERS 


E Paid 
Sent Paid $5.00 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


67-59 East 11th Street NEW YORK 


Complete Touch Typewriling Instructor 


Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor js a favorite’ in Catholic schools and 
academies where typewriting is taught. These schools are securing good results in teach- 
ing touch typewriting and their success is due in no small measure to the fact that they are 


using the best manual available. 


COMPLETE TOUCH TYPE- makes use bed to be 
scientific and teachable presentation of thisimportant sub- 
WRITING INSTRUCTOR ject. It does not discourage the student at the outset by 
requiring him to practice too much with his weak-fingers nor does it make the pedagogical 
mistake of training the easy fingers exclusively at first, which policy proves disastrous in 
the long run, as is well known; but it trains all the fingers from the start. The weak little 
finger is not overburdened at the beginning nor is it so completely ignored that the student’s 
ability to use it is permanently impaired as is the case when the “easy finger’’ method is used. 
Clear and unique outlines are used to show the positions of the hands and a careful and per- 
fect fingering is followed from the first. Most of the lessons are in typewriter type so that 
the exercises are in size and appearance just like the student’s work, thus making it poss- 
ible for the student to compare his work with the exercises in the book. Following the 
lessons on the keyboard there is a complete course Of practice sufficient to occupy the time 
of the pupil until he can be asked to transcribe his shorthand notes. 


With this book as a guide pupils are scarely fail to make satisfactory progress. Other 
schools have found it so and so will you. You will make no mistake if you use this thor- 
ough and excellent text. Write for further information now. . 


Diclalion Studies 


This is the title of a book which should be placed in the hatds of every student in your 
stenographic department. It gives the student help and practice just at the ime in their 
course when he needs it most and places the acquiring of speed upon a scientific basis. 
Typical letters are used, acquainting students with the vocabularies of many important lines 


of business. 


Successful teachers of shorthand now know that it is just as desirable to have a text on 
dictation in the hands of a pupilin the dictation period of the course as it is inthe system 
period. It is not only a saving of time and effort for both teacher and pupil, but the pupil 


learns to write more accurate shorthand. 


Dictation Studies js the leading text of its kind because it is the most satifactory guide 
for dictation to advance pupils. It is furnished in separate editions for Munson, Graham, 
Gregg, Isaac Pitman, Benn Pitman and Dement shorthand. 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


instructions under the peculiar on 

that must exist in the lowest cia 
schools where the pupils are main]; Children 
of French speaking parents. The language 
of the school, as in all the schools of On 
tario, is English, but for the firs: year 9 
two the medium of communication must be 
French in order to teach the pupils English 


The establishment of social centers in g. 
most every Catholic parish in Chicago igs a 
new movement started to bring torrther the 
younger element of Catholic social circles in 
closer affiliation with the church an’ the Up. 
lifting of the working classes in the slum 
districts. 

The project entails the erecting of scores 
o fnew buildings on every side of the City 
and the expenditure of thousands of dollars 
It has met with such enthusiasm in many 
parishes where establishments of the new go. 
cial centers have already been started that 
it is predicted that the entire scheme 
be a great success in every part of the city 

While in the wealthy residence districts 
the purpose is to make the social side appeal 
to the young people, among the poorer claggeg 
educational advantages will be given. 


Archbishop Spalding, formerly bishop of 
Peoria, Ill, who was recently promoted by 
Pope Piux X to an archbishopric, has gone 
to Kentucky, the home of his sister, Mrs 
Kate Spalding, near. Lebanon, that’ state 
where he will spend most of the summer in 
rest. Bishop Spalding suffered a paralytic 
stroke four years ago and has not been 
robust in health. He is greatly improved, 
however, since his release from the cares of 
his diocese. Bishop Spalding was born in 
Lebanon in 1840 and entered upon his ca. 
reer in the ministry in 1965. He has writ. 
ten and lectured extensively and is the an. 
thor of twenty volumes of prose and poetry, 


“‘The Catholics of the Argentine Repub. 
lic,’’ says The Southern Messenger, ‘‘haye 
formed committees of defense in all the 
towns of that large country to safeguard re- 
ligious teaching in the schools and to coun- 
teract the audacious efforts that are being 
made to banish religion from them. The re- 
public possesses 4,250 primary schools at- 
tenedd by about 220,000 pupils. Tre pupils 
have always had the advantage of the tenets 
of whatever religion their parents belonged 
to. Argentina owes all its intellectual cul- 
ture to the Jesuit Fathers, who, amongst 
other educational institutions, founded there 
three centuries ago the University of Cor. 
doba, which is still at the present day the 
first university of the country. A large 
proportion of the population is Irish or of 
Irish parentage.’’ 

Pius X is 74. The Emperor Franz Joseph 
is 79. King Edward VII is 67. On the 
other hand, Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is 
only 29. King Alfonso of Spain 23 and 
King Manuel of Portugal 20. 


By the will of the late Dr. R. D. Spalding 
of Atlanta, Ga., $20,000 has been set apart 
in a fund for the establishment of a parish 
school in the Sacred Heart parish. 


Mother Ernestine has received a prize of 
15,000 francs given for acts of devotion by 
the French Academy of Meral Science. She 
is known as the helper of ex-prisoners. 


The Best Current Event Weekly 


The ideal paper for current events and 
supplementary reading. The favorite for a 
generation past. Now combined with the 
Week’s Current and published at the Na- 
tional capital in a much improved form, witk 
many new attractions, at a reduced price, 
making it beyond comparison the best thing 
ever offered for school-room use—a moving 
picture of current progress. Adopted by 
reading circles etc., in various states. It 
tells a weekly continued story of the 
world’s doings in a clear, impartial, inter- 
esting way; not dull or dry, but bright and 
crisp; no blue days for teacher or pupils 
where Our Times enters. Besides the news 
summary, it contains many instructive and 
entertaining general features, such a8 & 
chronicle of science; a page of puzzle prob- 
lems, diversicns, nature notes, things to 
make, etc.; outlines of debates (on any 
question you ask for); prize contests; orig: 
inal illustrations, maps, etc. You want ths 
new Our Times without. fail; it is the best 
and the cheapest; only 8C cents a year (40 
issues) to single addresses down to 1 cent 
a copy in school clubs. Send only 15 cents 
NOW for trial 10 weeks’ subscription and 
you will be delighted. Address ‘‘Our 
Times,’’ Washington, D. C 
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EXTRACTS FRC A LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL. 


ow THE JOURNA. IS REGARDED BY CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 
HUNDREDS OF FROGRESSIVE TEACHERS HAVE WRITTEN 
TESTIMONIALS SIMILAR TO THESE. 


“please enter my name for an additional subscription to The Jour- 

I have been accustomed, after glancing through my copy, to pass 

n to the teachers of St. Jerome’s school; but I find its contents 80 

M pable that I want to keep an extra copy on hand for myself.’’— 
pev. P. A. McLaughlin, St. Jerome’s Church, Chicago. 


“The teachers of our schoo! derive much benefit from The Journal, 


1 and look forward to its coming each month with great interest.’’—Sis- 


ter Margaret Mary, Holy Angels’ School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“your Journal is greatly appreciated. You are doing a good work. 


S ‘wore power to you!’ ’’—Rev. Robert Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“The Journal is live, interesting, up to date and certainly a most 
pelpful magazine for Cathoilc teachers.’’—Rev. P. J. Sloan, Syracuse, 
y. Y. (author of catechetical texts). 

“Wwe find The Journal a real help and source of inspiration in our 
school work. Success to it.’’—Sisters of Mercy, Greenville, Miss. 

“We desire to renew our subscription to your ene 
monthly, The Catholic School Journal.’’—Convent of Mary Immacu- 
late, Key West, Fla. 

‘The Journal is a most excellent periodical for teachers. Wishing 
it the patronage which it so richly deserves, I am,’’—Brother Michael, 
M. Conception School, Washington, D. C. 

“We are delighted with The Journal, and would rather give up 
any of the other journals than yours. It is just what is wanted in the 
schools.’’—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Vincent’s, Philadelphia. 

‘Permit our congratulations to you for supplying a necessity to 
Catholic teachers.’’——St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Canada. 

“We are much pleased with The Catholic School Journal.’’—Holy 
Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The suggestions of The Journal are practical and spirited. We 
shall take pleasure in aiding it to the success it so well merits.’’— 
sisters of Providence, St. Mary’s, Ind. 

“All our teachers like The Catholic School Journal. Being essen- 
tially Catholic, it is far superior to all other school magazines.’’— 
Ven. Mother Martin, St. Joseph’s School, Argyle, Minn. 

“It is false economy for any school to deny itself the help of good 
educational periodicals. Among Catholic schools The Catholic School 
Journal should be the first choice.’’—Rev. J. S. C., New York. 

“The Sisters are deriving constant benefit and much inspiration in 
their daily work from your excellent periodical.’’—Sisters of Charity, 
§t. John’s School, New Haven, Conn. 


Interesling...Practical 


Up - to - Date 


THE GOODYEAR - MARSHALL 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


continue to be as popular as ever, and with the late 
revisions and ‘additions to the series now offer the 
latest and most practical and usable texts for com- 
mercial classes on the market. 


Graded Courses in Bookkeeping and Business Train- 
ing are our Methods ’ 


We can equip your school with courses ranging in required 
length of time, from Three Months to Three Years. 


Our latest editions offer drill in Carbon Duplication, 
cash register practice, and a variety of other business practice 
either through practice or face to-face transactions. 


If you are looking for something fresh, interesting and ° 
practical, for your bookkeeping classes you should correspond 
with us. We are always glad to supply samples to teachers 
and advise with them as to the construction of courses. 


MARSHALL’S BUSINESS SPELLER is a late 
work intended for the teaching of spelling on new and peda- 
gogic lines. You should see this ‘‘new departure” book. 


Our “Business English” and “Progressive Com- 
mercial Arithmetic” are still ‘‘Leaders” in these respects. 


Also, we carry a complete line of commercial school sta- 
tionery, blank books, legal forms, etc. 


Write us for new illustrated catalog, term’ and samples. 


Goodycar-Marshall Publishing Company 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Depositorios in leading cities 


THE BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


This is our New B 1 long box, eight pans of semi-moist colors, 
Retail Price 25 cents 


BRADLEY NEW TINTED DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


Are made in fifteen beautiful colors. Sead for Sample Book and Prices 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES—Complete Outfits, Furniture, 
Gifts, General Materials and a full line of Kindergarten Books, 
including a new book, “WHAT AND HOW,” specially adapted 
to the use of primary teachers. 


HAND WORK MATERIALS~Reeds, Raphia, Weaving Yarns, 
etc. 
BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Company 


80-82 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


42>Send for 96 Page Catalogue, Free. 


Laboratory Apparatus and complete Equip- 
ments with Manual of Directions. 


Sanitary Steel & Regular School Desks & Supplies. Automatic Planetarium. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., :: Indianapolis, Indiana 


| Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. ; 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are ae by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright’s book does this. 


pep Sena for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 
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Proper Method in Literature—While literature is the 
best instructor in composition, it should never be called 
upon to give this lesson until it has first unfolded its great 
truth to the reader. And there can be nothing more stulti- 
fying to a class than forcing these secondary matters to a 
prominent place in the study of literature, because, for- 
sooth, they are the only things that can be marked and 
evaluated. How often a child in school is trained to dis- 
like literature because he is made to spend his energy 
turning the leaves of a dictionary or some handbook, or 
learning the nauseating drivel to be found in some edited 
texts! When an instructor arrives at this stage of teach- 
ing where little things are seen out of all true proportion 
his life has already fled, and soon the life of the class will 
flicker and die. Every student that makes details of su- 
preme importance is like a near-sighted man studying some 
noble work of architecture. He may know the beauty of 
each individual column, the perfection of each pedestal and 
capital, the graceful lines of each window and door; yet 
this near-sighted man would have little sense of the 
strength and harmony of the whole. And there are many 
students in our classes making a myopic study of literature. 
Its minutest details are perfectly known; but the great 
broad significance of its mighty unity is never dreamed of. 

The method, then, will be to seek first the truth. If in 
the search historic or classic references must be known, if 
new words are hiding the meaning, if figures of speech 
need explanation, if the biography of the author throws 
light on his meaning, learn these things. But always re- 
member that they are but incidents; the real thing is the 
living truth which a great spirit has found and written 
down for the enlargement of the soul—(W. F. Webster in 
“Teaching English in the High School.”) 


HISTORY IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

In our primary grades—during the early years of school 
life, particularly during the imaginative or sense period— 
history should be story telling—of great men or women 
of great deeds. Some should be appealed to; pictures pro- 
duced of these men, of the scenes of their great deeds, 
ete. It is to such association of the concrete in teaching 
that we must attach the greatest importance—in history 
as well as in other numbers of the school curriculum. 
Even at this early stage the heart of the child is easily 
moved. Stories—Bible stories—of the Child Jesus in His 
hidden life at Nazareth, in the lowly workshop, or stories 
of such men as Columbus, Marquette, Washington, La- 
fayette, Lincoln; short stories of the popes, etc.. all these 
prove incentives to the little ones, and in their baby 
hearts are sown seeds which will some day germinate and 
produce rich fruit. 

While in our primary grades is laid the foundation, is 
made, as it were, the beginning of history, it is principally 
in Our grammar grades that the wide-awake, history- 
loving teacher will find scope for her tact. The number 
of events in the world’s history is beyond the power of 
imagination to conceive, therefore history must be taught 
from a series of progressive standpoints. In the history 
of every nation there were certain prominent events from 
which, as centers, other minor events have seemed to 
emanate, and to which they bear reference, and it is only 
of these that we need to know the dates or minute ,par- 
ticulars. Commit to memory only such data as are land- 
marks in history. The memory is largely helped by the 
arrangement of ideas in such a way that any actual affin- 
ity which can be traced between them will be certain to 
receive attention. This is one reason why the connection 
between cause and effect is so important in teaching, 
The sequence of events, rather than the precise date of 
each, is what is chiefly necessary.. Let us avoid stringing 
together names and dates with a few unimportant facts. 
We must carefully distinguish between important and un- 
important events. The reason why pupils take so little in- 
terest in the study of history is principally on account 
of the fragmentary manner in which the subject is pre- 
sented. If lessons in history be assigned by topics, not 
by pages; if verbatim recitations be discountenanced and 
the pupils be required to state the facts in their own lon- 
guage—to tell the story; if objective representations be 
given by means of maps roughly sketched on blackboard, 
important places located, contending armies placed each 
in its respective position, and these same armies be fol- 
lowed along the line of march, history cannot fail of the 
interest that is peculiarly its own. 

Associate, as far as possible, geography with history. 
This correlation, this comparative study, is another means 
of bringing about good results. 

—Sister Medulvha, S. N. D.; Rochester, N. Y. 


T EACHERS and pupils 
in the art department are 
more certain of good results if 
they are particular to get and 
use Devoe colors, brushes, 
and other supplies. 


There’s a reliability about the 
name Devoe that’s worth having; 
and you can get it or nearly every- 
thing an artist or student uses. 


Colors, canvas, brushes, easels, pal- 
ettes, and all the other things; Devoe quality. 

Special discounts to leaders 

and schools. Address Dept. S. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street Chicago 
1214 Grand Avenue Kansas City 
Fulton and William Streets New York 


“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS THE TEACHER” 
W. H. WILLIS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 4th and Elm Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


’ i by W. M. Peters, while not 
Peters’ Modern Pianoforte Method, not 
structor’’ comes nearer making such a feat possible than any 
book yet published. Most carefully fingered and consistently 
graded. Heavy paper binding in cloth back. Introductory 
price, 60c. 
The Beginner or the First Steps in Piano Music by A. O. Rob 
§ erson. Takes the pupil from the first rudiments 
of notation, up through the various scales in all the Major and 
Minor Keyes. The latter part of fhe book contains a number of 
Henry Weber’s arrangements of the old familiar airs, anda 
very comprehensive dictionary of all necessary musical terms. 
Paper binding. Introductory price, 38c. 


Exercises in Scales and Arpeggios {-Sccerbers; Embracing 
minor keys, both Melodic and Harmonic. Exercises in broken 
chords. Broken Chords of the Dominant Seventh, and its inver- 
sions. Dominant Seventh Arpeggios with inversions. Chords 
of the Diminished Seventh, and an exhaustive treatise on Thirds. 
Durably bound in heavy paper. Introductory price, 67c. 


j in four books, compiled by Hans Reutling. 

Selected Studies Selected from the best pedagogic materials, 

carefully graded. ‘These studies are a part ofthe regular curric- 

ulum of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Introductory 
price, each volume, 38c. 


Studies for the Acquirement of Sight Singing A; Gant 


of the Cincinnati College of Music. Ex-president M. T. N.A. 
Book 1 Diatonic Studies. Introductory, 57c. 
Book 2 Interval Studies. 75c. 
Book 3 Harmonic and Free Studies. i Se. 
This work is the culmination of twenty-five years of Sight Sing- 
ing teaching in the best schools of America. All exercises are 
melodious and are within easy range of all voices. Many exer 
cises are written in two or three parts, and in all cases the lower 
part is printed in both the Bass and Treble Clefs. 


The Childs Song Garden by, Mrs. Mary B. Ehrmann. Com 


tains forty beautiful 
ranges easily sung by any child, accompaniments any one can 
play, set to the most beautiful words of Stevenson, Riley, Field, 
Dickens and many others. Beautifully bound in full buckram, 
with fitting illustrations by Dixie Selden. Price, $1.00. 


OUR CATALOGUE CONTAINS MANY HELPS TO THE TEACHER AND 
STUDENT. 


8@-COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 
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